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PREFACE. 



The following Letters contain an ac- 
count of the march and actions of the 
British ai:my under Sir John Moore, fi^m 
the day of their departure from Lisbon 
to that in which they^nbarked at Co- 
runna. 

They were written on the spot, and im- 
mediately as the events arose, of which 
they are the subjects. Hence the re- 
marks they contain are totally independ- 
ent of being influenced by aftei' conse- 
quences; and are merely the observa- 
tions of a man deeply interested in the 
scene before him. 

As such they are offered to the public; 
a2 
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a simple and authentic account of the 
disasters and blasted hopes of one of the 
finest armies , that ever left the British 
shore. It is narrated by a man who pre- 
tends to no better style than that leamt 
in camps : as a soldier he felt, as a sol- 
dier he writes; and to a soldier who bled 
in the fields of Spain he hopes his readers 
will grant their indulgence. 



London f May, 180g. 
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PORTUGAL AND SPAIN. 



LETTER FIRST. 

Lubon, September 30, 1808. 
MymaiiS— . 

I ADDRESS you first from thks city, not haying 
had an opportunity before of letting you 
know how I passed my time since we sepa-- 
rated at Portsmouth. 

You will remember how often I murmured 
at not being permitted to sail with Sir John 
Moore^s army ! However, as fate has ordered 
it, I have not to lament my hoped-for share 
in any victorious leaf udded to their brows 
during that interval ^ as that expedition ar- 
rived too late to reap any part of Sir Arthur 
Wellesley's harvest of glory on the 21st of 
August. This month, so memorable in the 
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annals of England, by numbering within its 
circle the proud days of Minden and of the 
Nile, now gems its calendar with that of Vi- 
meira ! a day indeed truly honourable to the 
commander who planned the battle, and to 
the brave men whose invincible steadiness^ 
rendered it victorious ! In proportion as I 
rejoiced in this triumph, the subsequent cir- 
cumstances filled me with regret ; and I was 
not at all astonished when I heard of the im- 
pression they have made in the British world. 
Newspapers brought out by a frigate just 
arrived, speak boldly in blaming the rec^it con- 
vention; and from officers lately come out^who 
were at Plymouth when the news was ^x>mul''' 
gated, I hear that the political electric idiock 
it occasioned, lengthened the visages of all 
men. I may well say all^ for it was not con- 
fined to our own countrymen ; the woeful 
change i^ook even our allies ; and the Por* 
tuguese stood staring at each other as if \m^ 
certain whether a mine or one of their old 
earthquakes had sprung under their feet. 
Much was expected firom us. Two great 
victories had^ already extended the laurels of 
Britain over the bead of Lusitania. No im* 
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pending blight appeared, to threaten a pre* 
vention of their spreading yet farthep, eveii to 
overshadow with a thousand protectmg arms> 
tihe whole people of this outraged country; 
These hopes are now blasted, and ail is doubt 
and wonder. For us on this side the water to 
form a correct judgment on the subject is 
impossible. Ignotaiit of the motives which 
actuated our commanders to conclude the 
cdnTfentioti of Cintra, how can we dtscide on 
its cogency ? There may be reasons behind 
the arras which we, who know not the secret 
springs of the council-chamber, may seek in 
vain. It behoves us^ then, to bfe quiet, and 
await with patience the arrival of ah explana* 
tion from England. You bold the keys of all 
our wonderments 3 and with the footsteps of 
knowledge, even at the distance of biany a 
league^ tread ground with ease, which, on the 
^t. We find a bewildering labyrinth. 

You have promised to follow my pen with 
patience through all my cohtinfeiital wander^ 
ings ! Should Spain be our future destination 
(which I hope in heaveh may be the case, as 
t have a strong desire to visit that land, both 
of ancient. and modern heroes), I mH then 
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promise you some amusement for the heavy 
task you have entailed upon yourself by my 
correspondence. Meanwhile^ I shall not be 
idle in transmitting to your mental vision^ an 
image of this capital ; for itself and its vicinity 
present objects of ample interest to engage 
the attention of the curious observer. 

You can form no idea of the magnificence 
of .the view, on entering what is called the 
mouth of the Tagus. It ought rather to be 
considered an arm of the sea ; so capacious 
is its breadth, so sublime the proud sweep of 
its waves. The shore on the Lisbon side is 
terminated by the bay of Cascars; on a point 
of which stands the fort St. Julien. now oc^ 
cupied by our troops. This justly esteemed 
defence of the harbour is cut in the solid 
rock; it is therefore very irregular, but 
strong, and admirably adapted to its design. 
They say it was planned by the famous Don 
Sebastian, and executed under his eye. The 
country rises very high behind it; and 
though enriched here and there with a few 
orange and olive trees, owing to the season of 
the year the hills present a parched and arid 
appearance. 



The > banks of this celebrated river, the 
long-famed Tagus with golden islands, are 
spread with testimonies of its riches; villas, 
villages, and fortifications. On its bosom 
heave the proud fleets of Britain, inter- 
mixed with numbers of smaller vessels, whose 
lateen sails and copper-hued crews bring the , 
shores of the Nile, or of Barba^y, before yo^r 
awakened fancy, and produce a stretch of 
scene as splendid as romantic. 

As our ships proceeded up the river, the 
land gradually advanc^ on either side; the 
suburbs of Lisbon appeared^ and this com- 
manding city rose in white majesty to the 
view of the admiring traveller. 

Belem stands within amileor two of Lisbon. 
Its apjproach is defended by a beautiful and, 
picturesque pharos, whose base is washed by 
the waves of the Tagus. This is, doubtless, 
the work of some ancient Moorish artist, and 
exhibits no inconsiderable degree of profici-» 
ency in the arabesque taste. A vast chain, 
carved in stone, binds its angular form; and 
every ornament which decorates the walls is 
in harmony with the barbarous genius of the- 



times. It is garrisoned ; and though cannon 
have been planted there, no injury has been 
done by modern improvements to the Moor- 
ish beauties of the ancient edifice. 

The convent at Belem is a building of the 
same character, but it has not fared so well. 
Its exterior has suflfered both by time and ab- 
surd novelties; yet there is something in 
true grandeur which no art can destroy; and 
the majestic waUs and rich ornaments of this 
veneyable structure still strike the eye with 
admiration and respect. 

Nearly opposite, on the adverse bank of 
the river,, stands high and commanding, the 
romantic fort of St. Sebastian. It is well 
stored with cannon, and forms a strong bar- 
rier against any attack of the capital by sea* 

On a nearer approach to Lisbon, it loseiq 
its parian hue; and on a closer investigation, 
the cleanliness which the external whiteness 
of the houses shining in the sun at a dis- 
tance, leads one to expect, vanishes ; and the 
miserably plastered dwellings present them- 
selves in their true colours, bespattered with 
dirt of every description, and rendered almost 



intolerable by the aecum«ilated filtb, and the 
raging heat which draws their hmioui's reah* 
ing up to keaven I 

On disembarking I landed some distance 
from the suim^bs. The foul imagination of 
Dean Swift himself could not prefigure the 
scene that presented itsdf: a chaos of i^as* 
tiness, poverty, and wretchedness, lay on 
every side. Rags or nakedness seemed 
the condition of every person who approaclv- 
ed me ; except now and then, I saw a man 
enveloped in a mass c^ cloak, in lao better 
state>hung in rented fdds about him: learr*- 
ing to the &ncy to conceive the animated 
filth it coQceaJied.' In the midst of this squalid 
misery, the aspirings oi vanity may still be 
seen in tlie immense cocked hats, which are 
enthusiastically priaied aanid woctt by old and 
young of every trade and descciptioBu — Mar 
sons, blacksmiths, muleteers, and barbers, 
while executing the duiies of their calling, 
all possess this prodigions covering placed 
square to the front on their respective heads. 
3bnneted like ancient Pistol^ they look in 
garments like the tatterdemalions of our St« 
Giles'^; or, when wrapped in their Zoo/te^ and 



ragged cloaks, appear so many MadTatm burst 
from their keepers. This convenient toga is 
not confined to the men; both sexes use it^ 
and wear it summer and winter, to exclude 
the heat in the one season, and the cold in 
the other. 

While I gazed around at this strange as^ 
sembly of dingy complexions, in more dingy 
habiliments, my curiosity had a new subject 
of surprise in the numberless rows of aloes 
which lin^ the road. The long- anticipated 
moment, which in England occurs only once 
in a hundred years, to see the aloe bloom and 
blow, is here enjoyed at every step. Farther 
in the country, I am told that hedges of 
aloes are as common as quickset are with us. 
Their green bosoms were a pleasant relief to 
my eye from the augean sights that sur- 
rounded me; more disgusting, perhaps, to 
one who had so recently left the comforts and 
cleanliness of Great Britain. 

While I am on this delectable subject (for 
as it first strikes the senses on entering Lis- 
bon, it must, perforce, be the first noticed), 
I cannot but remark, that a nocturnal custom, 
once the stigma of Edinburgh, is mqst reli* 



giously ^served in this ever-steaming capi- 
tal. As soon as night casts her sable mantle 
over the city, the inhabitants collect their 
libations, and pour them out in rich potations 
upon the earth beneath. In fact, few seconds 
pass without the foot passenger being saluted, 
or most probably marked, by a jet d'eau, or 
something worse from the teeming windows 
of the houses. Should the unlucky perambu- 
lator chance to be within reach of the torrent, 
I fear he would emerge with other ornaments 
hanging to his dress, than the spangling glo- 
bules of clear water. A brother officer of 
mine is so afraid of these green and yellow 
cascades, that he never walks to his quarters 
at night, without bearing above him the 
friendly shield of an umbrella. 

The French, when they were here, with all 
their vigilance, could not put a stop to this 
abominable custom: every expedient was 
tried, but in vain; at last an order was issued, 
obliging every domestic, or other person pre- 
paring the fall, to call out three times water 
comes/ before he emptied the utensil. But 
nine times out of ten they omitted the warn- 
ing until the launch was made. 
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, At pre9e^tJ. the police is $o weaJ|||?nd ilU 
Qianaged, aud the people so indolent and 
innately iiasty^ that no manual exertions are 
made to remove the growing pestilence. 
Th^y wait until the hand of heaven saves 
them the trouble j the rainy season nevef 
failing, by the torrents from the hills, to prove 
9 good scavenger. Indeed, when I look 
^ouod me, and see the indignities cast on our 
good mother earth, I am not surprised that 
$he should sometimes, in a fit of resentment, 
open her ponderous and marble jaws to engulph 
ihe whole mass, and take a mighty vengeance 
on her insulters. 

On n\y arrival, I found Lisbon fully garri- 
soned by our troops, as was the castle, and all 
the forts along the river. General Beresford 
was the military governor; and the head- 
quarters of our army were at Benef^a, about 
<bur miles from hence. 

No pen can describe the delight of these 
oppressed people on finding themselves re- 
leased from so insatiable an enemy as the 
French. In proportion as they saw occasions 
to. appreciate their deliverance, their hatred 
of the invaders augmented, and no bounds 
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p^rcb3J»ce s^u unfort^i^i^ite remnajat ol their \at^ 
ruji^ri^ remained behind, and was found by 
any of the Portuguese^ a, stiletto was sur^ Uk 
find its way to his h^art. Indeed, so difficult. 
W9ia it to keep ti^ spirit of vengeance from.' 
breaking forth ou th^ last division oi the 
pr^uch, that British escorts were obliged te 
guard them from insults. I need only give 
you one instance, out of many, of this deter- 
mined hatred. 

The frigate in which general Kelkrmaa and 
his suite had embarked sprung her bow-sprit» 
and was obliged to put back, thixing her 
stay to refit, this well-<known hero was raoN 
prudent enough to trust himself ashore ; and 
being recognised by some Spanish officers, he 
was instantly attacked by the populace. Had 
be not been near the water, be must certainly 
have then paid with his Hfe the forfeit of hia 
extortions. Some of our men ht^peped to bp 
present; and after receiving several seviere 
blows, he fell into the boat : our brave soldkrs 
leaped in with him, and warding off the strokes 
of his justly enraged enemies, they rowed 
away, and left him in security, 'piis geotl^ 
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man^ whose gaUahtry at the battle of Marengo 
is so well known, appears to have reversed the 
old motto of knighthood : the gUmfj not the 
prey! and brave as he certainly was, he seems 
to have given up the sole empire of his mind 
to the most insatiable avarice. When the 

s 

town of Elvas was taken and sacked by his 
brethren in arms, he was heard to express his 
regret at not commanding the exploit, adding, 
" Next to Lisbon, it was the place best worth 
plundering!" 

And the issue shewed, that he must have 
had much experience in the ravaging trade to 
have been so good a judge. The accumula- 
tion of property drawn from that unhappy 
city not only filled all the extra apartments in 
the hotels occupied by this horde of destroy ers^ 
but the house of the British factory was fated 
to be the receptacle of stolen goods : plate, 
books, indigo, cotton, every thing that was 
moveable, was crammed up in this, perverted 
dwelling. 

According to the recent convention, most 
of these articles would have been embarked 
for France as French property ^ but the public 
spirit and vigilance of our military governor. 
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and the committee appointed by him^ saved to 
the inhabitants of Lisbon upwards of two 
hundred thousand pounds value of private and 
public wealth. The latter being in church 
pictures^ massive silver candalabrums^ vases, 
&c« whose fashions and uses gave the lie to 
the French that they never had belonged to 
Portugal, shewed themselves as so many 
proofs of their plunder and falsehood. 

This wise investigation of general Beresford 
proved to the inhabitants that we were not 
really (what, on the first publishing the terms 
of the convention, they had imagined), " the 
sanctioners of robbery, the protectors of plun- 
derers, and the carriers of violated property." 

When the general exultation at being de- 
livered from the tyranny of Junot had sub- 
sided, the enthusiasm of the Portuguese gave 
way to thoughts of futurity; and the articles 
of the Cintra arrangement were canvassed. 
But one opinion prevailed. It checked the 
animated glow of triumph, and in its stead 
spread over the countenance the sickly pale- 
ness of discontent and suspicion. Seeing this, 
we cannot but turn our eyes to our neigh- 
bour$ in Spain, and think what they will say 
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vA^n they hear thi^t the ships t>f their peb* 
tectors and friends pour into alitiost the very 
bosom of their coutitry, a body of their ene* 
iniei^> armed, well appointed, and uhtratn*- 
inelled? General Junot seemed tt consider 
this convention in so fiavourable a light that, 
I am told, when he was takitig leave of the 
owner of the house in which he had been 
quartered, " Sir (said he to him), I shall re- 
turn hither in the course of a few months; and 
as this house is my property, I request yoU 
win look out for another for yourself again^ 
my arrival." Such was the sentiment, cool* 
ness of acting, and common conduct of all fch^ 
I^rench, from the commander-in-chief down to 
the humblest follower of the artny. 

It is surprising how the resolution and au*« 
dacity of this mode of invasion paralyses the 
minds of men. I have heard of nations sub*- 
mitting quietly to a generouis conqueror ; but 
to sheath the half-drawn sword, to bend the 
head without a word to the yoke of violence 
and extortion, is an abjecthess of spirit never 
before paralleled, I believe, in the history of 
man. Wherever the standard of France movei&, 
terror and tyraimy accompany it. Every 
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street in Lisbon exhibits som0 sad memento of 
its power aod oppression ; for the general-ia>- 
chiefs when he was here, took upoin him all the 
authority of a contjueroty all the pride of a 
monarch; 

On his entering public places, the company 
were obliged to rise and bow to him. He had 
his guard nol^le, and an almost regal esta^^ 
blishmtmt. He heM a sort of court ; a strong 
detachm^it always attended him; and two 
pieces of artillery with lighted matches, never 
left the door of his residence.* The only 
splendour in the city was in his suite, as the « 
inhabitants were too heart-broken and wary 
of awakening the rapacity of their invaders, to 
shew even an embroidered coat. 

How different is the scene at present ! a 
new existence seems to animate the city« 
The nobility and others are in their gayest 
attired: stars>fin6 dresses, and military uni^* 
Ibnhs of all tastes, appear in every comer of 
the streets. Since the total departure of the 
French, it is marvellous to see how many in 
the latter costume parade the public walks. 
No great proof of their true bravery, you will 
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say, that they did not come forth so arrayed 
before. But men and seaiions are sadly al* 
tered with the Portuguese, since the times of 
their royal Juans^ Alonzos, and Sebastians; 
and haying been long out of practice in vic- 
tories, no wonder when the battle comes 
that they ^ould be a little shy of arms. Not* 
withstanding I offer an excuse for the late 
supineness of the once valiant Lusitorians^ I 
cannot but be seriously surprised that it 
should exist. Surely the people had e^ety sti- 
mulative to make a glorious effort : all ranks 
were outraged ; all experienced the deepest 
degradation and contempt; their prince had 
been driven from his dominions; and the 
titles which tlieir ancient noblesse had ren- 
dered sacred by deeds of valour and priva- 
tions, were usurped by the banditti who rob- 
bed them of their liberties ! yet, all was not 
sufficient to arouze the dormant spirit of the 
country. The people murmured^ but bore 
it. And how much longer they would have 
resigned themselves to dream on in this sleep 
of living death, I cannpt guess; had not the 
appearance of the English and the clash of 
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their arms awakened them to the remem- 
brance that they were men, and had rights to 
preserve. 

I am yet yoxiiigj iii my knowledge of this 
nation; but I have my doubts whether any 
thing like the glorious fire which now blazes 
throii^hoilt? S^iA' would ever have burst forth 
in its sister kingdom. Tlie Iron-tufe and in- 
«mt3iatitiris <n <he Ffcench acted* like a charm 
upon the Portuguese V ' ihey seemed as if 
caugfM 'ift* a trap; atid^' hopeless of release, 
resigned themselves to their fate, without 
ft istmggli^;^ To prevent *th^ possibility of 
i%siStdito^A^, Sffieii' best ' tr6ops wei'e sent into 
Fr^hc^, ^* atitJ care taken to 'disarm the rest. 
lAn^j sori-y 'arii t to 'add, t'feat numbers of f he 
'nullity werfe base enough- to become chains 
ki the hands' of the teonqueror to enslave 
Ift^lr country, 'fl^ence, without soine foreign 
hafii^ would appear to' strike off their yoke, 
they believed it fastened on 'them foi^ ever, 
"^hat^ fetnd has been Gfeat Britain ! The 
battlte of Vimdr^ burst the rivets; Portugal 
it a.gain free; and while our arm within it 
has pbwei: to support such an ally, I hope it 
will rehiaih so. Adieu ! Ever yours. 

c 
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LEnrTERH. 



lidm, October 5di, 1808^ 
Mr DEAR S—. 

I AM here still ; for as yet we know nothing 
tertain of our future movements^ although 
reports and conjectures are in constant cir* 
culs^ion. 

A division of the army is. crossing ttui 
Xagtts to proceed to Elvas^ but on what comr 
mission is not known. Some say the Spar 
niards now besieging that city refuse to^ 
acknowledge its garrison as ccNoaing under 
the protection of the recent convention^ and 
that our troops are sent to direct tbei|i in 
their duty. If those are ta be our argu«- 
ments^ I fear our bravci aUies will not consi- 
der them the gentlest in the world; and that . 
things will alter strangely with respect to oui: 
making a firiendly campaign in Spain* Hkit 
this I cannot believe ; the proceeding would 
be too absurd to deserve a moment's cre^t j, 
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but t report the rulpiiour to giv€ yon an idea 
of the thousand fobricfttions which float about 
here in the shape of informiitioti. I rather 
hail this march as a beginning of a general 
movement; a consummation to my hopes 
which is most deyoutly to be wished ; for 
longer haltmg here seems somewhat out of 
time. We are losing all the best weather ; 
and, if we further delay, the rainy season will 
'Commence: an event which, in case of a 
march then; will cost, us men« time, and re- 
putation. Being under command, we must 
ioelieve .that our generab know best what is 
to be done; but,- 1 am sorry to say, that it is a 
^urmit. opinion on. the continent, that *^ a 
'Kitish military assistance always arrives an 
hour ahda ka^.tao late.'\ 

.In some cases this may be true;, but, cer- 
jtainly, the remark does not stand good with 
regard to our arrival in Portugal. . Indeed it 
b a question, whether or no we did not come 
too soon; or, at least; too scantily provided ; 
for had we waited for a larger force,^ in all like* 
Hhood our united powers would have ensured 
repeated successes; andtthe result of the two 
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glorious victories we ba^e gained wQuld lu^t 
have been the Coayentioa of Ciatr^.. 

As it was, after the gaii^ing of these two 
battiles every thing waa expected from pur 
arms ; the Portuguese were in the highest 
spirits, believtotg that the next atrolfe would 
force JujQOt and his army to surrender ait 
discretion. And, certainlyy their ho(>es.were 
not too sanguine^ wJiea we recoUect the able 
dispositions of the Britiib troops on those me- 
morable days;< they were highly lionourable 
to the. hero who planoed them; and whose 
sesistless exeeution added another bright 
page to. the annals of Britain. 
. You, my good S-^.-^, know .how ardently 
X admire . this general; and will believe, the 
pleasure with which I read the foUowing pa«> 
ragraph from the pen of Sir Harry Burrard. 

^^ On my landing this morning (31 st of 
August)^ I Sotond that the < enemy-s attack 
had already <x>m»enced ; and I was fbrtu^ 
nate enopgh to reach the fidd ,of action in 
time to witness and iqiprove of every dispo- 
sition that had he^i madi» and was afier^ 
Wards made» by Sir Arthur Welledey; his 
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comprehensive mind furnishing a ready re« 
source in every emergency, and rendering it 
quite unnecessary to direct any alteration." 

I wish to heaven, as these sentiments must 
have been the sentiments of all, that all had 
^ted corresponding to their tendency; s^nd 
then our transport$ would not now be riding 
on the indignant ocean with hordes of exult* 
ing Frenchmen on board. 

I have accompanied this letter with a little 
sketch of the grpunc} Ob whiqh ;the battle of 
yimeira was fought. , It is not ^awn acn 
cording to military rule;. as you will be batteit 
able to form an idea of its character by a 
view, than by a regular plaq. Let me beg of 
you to get the Gazette which contains the 
fetter of Sir Arthur Wellesley : yOu will read 
it with double satisfaction when looking on 
the enclosed memorandum. 

Sinc^ I began this epistle I have learnt 
that orders are arrived to recal Sir Heir 
Dalrymple ; the command of the army, con- 
sequently, devolves on Sir Harry Burrardj 
wd he^ I understands intends to remove 
head-quarters to Lisbon, proposing to inha* 
bit the house lately occupied by general 
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Junot. It belongs to a very rich diamond 
merchant of the name of Quintilla ; whose 
warehouses, no doubt, added greatly to the 
French commander's collection of precious 
stones. 

I believe in my former letter I mentioned' 
that Benefecca was the residence of Sir Hew, 
It is a delightful, though odd looking little 
place ; being an assemblage of handsome " 
mansions, and ricU gardens laid out in the 
Dutch taste; with all the characteristics of 
stiff-cut myrtle trees, triangular intersec- 
tions, and a most swarming population of 
clumsy leaden gods, nymphs, and heroes.' 

The convent at Benefecca is rather pic- 
turesque; and possesses one excellent pic- 
ture, called a Vandyke, which it certainly is 
not. This valuable production had been 
Btolen by the French collectors ; and^ with 
great perseverance, was recovered by the 
British officer who was entrusted with the 
arduous duty of answering, if possible, all 
the claims which the poor plundered Portu- 
guese made for their lost property. ^This 
picture being, at length, rescued by our gal» 
lant countryman^ the rejoicings, prayers, and 



precisions of the holy brotherhood, as^ weK 
as the neighbouring residents, were as greafi 
as if a descendied -saint had appeared amongsfe 
them-; and their thanks and praises were 
poured forth . in so ardent a . style to the 
officer, that I should not wonder to hear they 
had set him down for the next canonisation. ' 
In a magnificent valley called that of AI^ 
cantara, stands the celebrated aqueduct. In 
passing to Lisbon from Benefecca you be^ 
hold its high expanse stretching from hill to 
hill. This work is of hewn stone; and is^ 
undoubtedly, a sublime monument of human 
ingenuity, taste, and industry: •certainly^ 
since the time of the ancients, no Europeanr 
production has equalled it in usefulness and 
grandeur. Emulative of known greatness, 
it forms the august union of the two heights, 
while its stupendous arches rise proudly 
across the valley; their number, I under- 
stand, is thirty*four; and they are said to 
be the highest in the world. The water 
runs in a channel along their tops; and two 
noble stone terraces on each side, protected 
by strong walls, gratify the pedestrian with 
ike enjoyment of pure air, and a splendid 
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fp4. exteii^ye vmw pf the ^y, Tagus, and 
•pppsite cou&try, On. lopl^ing down into 
tfae raviipe belowi pl>jaQts are reduced to. a 
4unmutiveness h^xdlf conceivable. The vU^ 
lugesi ; vineyards, and people, whpn pe^a 
from above, almost veriH^ q. description I 
onice read of the earth's app^)ara»ce when 
viijved from a ballopn. The cdmmenQeBoient 
•f the lairt century beheld the completion 
pf fhi/3 great work, 

• I wish to heaven you were here to, parti- 
cipate wit}) me in these my riders and waritfcs { 
I lose half the enjoyment by being alone; 
for I ever found that wh^n, accompanied by 
those we regard, the relish for observatJt)i| 
md gratification i^ rendered dgtihly s^eet. 
put not being present, I must dp as. well as l 
can without yon^ and so give you, at second 
hand (or rather at s&cond ey.^^), another pror 
spec t of Lisbon. 

The best point of view whence this City and 
the circumjacent landsqape appears to the 
greatest advantage is on the C9.stle or citadel. 
This spot commands, in all direptions^ the 
widQ Tagus povered with ships of ^very der 
8cription> whose j^ay ensigns float in the lanr 
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guid breeze of this balmy atmosphere ; zfid 
on every side you behold the romantic moun- 
tains, once the theatre of many a Moorish 
exploit, now clothed with Christian hamlets 
to their sandy feet. The uneven ground on 
which the metropolis is built; the white 
aspect of its structures, broken by the black 
and mouldering relics of past horrors, present 
scenes at once interesting and picturesque. 
One great embellishment in all town-views 
is here, much wanted: the elevated tops, 
which in other cities are usually given to 
churches, palaces, and other public buil^ngs. 
No large or towering edifice here strikes 
the eye, to break the disagreeable monotony 
of the undulating line of Lisbon ; indeed the 
only objects which at all partake of the cha- 
racter required are the ruins of the ancient 
cathedral, and the beautiful convent at 
3uenos Ayres. 

During the public rejoicings for the de- 
parture of the French I visited this last holy- 
edifice, and also several others; but in none 
found any fine works of art: nothing but bad 
pictures appeared, great gaudiness and splen- 
^o^r, many lighted candles blazing in vast 
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fours of new silver and gilt candalabrums, and 
the usual compliment of large chalices. Most 
of these articles have been lately purchased, 
as all their old plate being seized by the 
enemy was either coined into money^ or is 
now on its way to France amongst the bag- 
gage of the departed. 

In walking the streets of this capital a 
stranger is painfully struck with the wretched* 
ness of its lower class : sad mementos of the 
effects of Gallic protection and modts of dis- 
pensing happiness ! The multitude of Africans 
we meet at every turn is incredible, and to 
an English eye and smell very annoying. 
Their plight is not a whit better, in point of 
habiliments, than the ragged natives; and 
the sombre hue of their visages, with the 
strange discolourings they exhibit from dis- 
ease and nastiness, give no very agreeable 
additions to the sight of a fellow creature in 
poverty. 

However, amidst the common people, 
there is a race called Galicians, who are in- 
dustrious, well clad, cleanly, and cheerful. 
Whether they come immediately from that 
province, or are descendants of old emigrants. 
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1 cannot pretend to say; but I am told 
that all of the Portuguese of whatever birth- 
place, who condescend to carry burtliens 
and become thus industrious, are so deno* 
minated. The idle Lisboners proudly dis- 
daining to bear any load but that of dirt, it. 
is no difficult matter to distinguish this labo* 
nous and well-dressed wholesome race froni* 
the squalid native, who would think himself 
insulted were you to call him a Galician. 
In consequence of this absurd contempt of 
manly toil, all the labour and profit of the 
day devolves on strangers: they carry the 
water from the fountains to tlie houses; are 
the porters of merchandize; and, in ^t, mo- 
nopolize all the health and decent appearance 
of the lower orders. 

Had I come hither during the reign of the 
French general I could have had no opportu- 
nity of making these observations, as ail traf- 
fic, commercial confidence, and security in 
property then took to flight, and hid them- 
selves behind the shut-up doors and windows 
of their shops. But now, the spoilers gone, a 
renovated life seems to re-animate, this lately 
persecuted place: the shops are again 
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thrown open, and shine with jewellery, plate, 
^nd articles of every kind. The merdiant 
again walks abroad, and, confident of prot^c* 
lion, enters on new speculations; while the 
trading part of the city in every comer ex^ 
hibits the busy faces of buyers and sellers, the 
proud looks of commercial consequence. In- 
deed you need only cast your eyes upon the 
inap of the world and the port of Lisbon, .to 
see how admii^ably it is calculated to be a rich 
mart from every quarter of the globe : and as 
soon as the seas are open to carry to and fro 
the argosies of her merchants, her busy ex- 
change, heaped with the products of the twa 
Indies, and.crowded with traffickers of all com- 
plexions, may remind. you of the wealthy 
shoreis of Carthage, where the swarthy sons of 
Africa mingled with those of Europe; and, 
decked by the hand of commerce in all the 
splendors of dress, shone forth not less inag*- 
nificently than their fairer brethren. 

Since I am now descanting on the merits of 
this old capital, let me transport you back |i 
few ages; let me introduce you to the vene- 
rable personages whom the tonsured antiqua- 
rians here say were its founders ! 
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The city vma built (so these legeiods tell) iit 
tiie year of the wovld 1935 ; 278 years after 
the deluge> by a graudson of Noah, named 
Elisa. What happened to it firoia the days 
of the patriarch to the Tuojaa war I am not 
prepared to relate; but while the widely wani> 
dering Ulysses was enoouiitering his yarioiis 
circumstances of glory and misfortune, by 
good liick he landed an the ishores of the Ta- 
gus, found Elisd in ruins; and being so cha* 
ritable as to rebuild it while his ship's crew 
were probably, taking in water ^ niew christ* 
ened the restored town, by the name of Ulys- 
ftponna (which deriiiatioh you may trace in 
its present appellation) ; and then sailed away^ 
with bis disinterested workmen, to take a 
hard lodging aniongst the caves of the <3y« 
clops. It is a pity that. Homer was ignorant 
of this masonry of his farourite hero, as it 
might hai^ afforded him a fine subject of en- 
comium : and no doubt can be made that his 
poetry would have been better than the em-^ 
blazoned archives of his present holy histo* 
rians, to set forth the brave monarch's cun* 
ning in arts as well as in arms. 

The Romans next adopted this mural off^ 
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spring of two fathers : they made it a municv 
pal city ; since then, its Tarious masters and 
sovereigns greatly encreased its extent, and 
augmented its architectural beauties. Reli- 
gion has ddne it much honour: it is the seat 
of a ruler in the dinrch, called a patriarch: 
and became possessed of a collegiate institu- 
tibn, to which many of the nobility belong. 
So marked by the papal see was the elevation 
of its rank, that the patriarch was allowed to 
wear the dress of the pope, and the chanions 
that of cardinals. Formerly, about thirty* 
two religious brotherhoods, and eighteen holy 
sisterhoods, cut off from society thousands of 
the useful and lovely inhabitants of this city; 
at present, the number of establishments of 
this sort are not diminished, but the professors 
are fewer, the recent examples in France de? 
terring many devout persons from taking.vows 
which a revolution might break; and those 
who might have chosen a cloister from motives 
merely prudential, regarding it as now a very 
uncertain asylum, turned their thoughts to 
other modes of maintaining a quiet existence. 
Indeed, thcmopastic rage is now so thoroughr 
Jy subsided, that I have no doubt a very sl^rt 
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tkkie will sweep aWay all these detestable 
masses of hypocrisy and idleness, and leave 
men to serve God in the only proper stile, by 
ho^nest industry and promoting a happy com- 
munion with their fellow creaturesr^ 

None of these consecrated structures, as 
|Hit>jic buildings, have any claim to admiration. 
Indeed, this pleasing state of the mind is very 
seldom excited by any effort of architecture 
crowning the banks of the Tagus. The Flact 
de Cammercio, in the centre of which 3tands 
an equestrian statue as bad as possible, is by 
far the most spacious and superb place in the 
town; commandii^g a view of the Tagus; vast 
ranges of piazza colonnade its sides, and form 
an agreeable walk before its shops, ware- 
houses, private dwellings, and the room in 
which the mercantile exchange is held. From 
this magnificent spot branch the most regular 
and best built streets in Lisbon, many of 
which lead to the Rocio; the square where for- 
merly stood a royal palace, and where now 
Stands the Inquisition, once so terrible and 
iniquitous, and still a disgrace to the country. 

I am sorry to say, that since the departure 
of the French those in power ace again 
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its horrots the iastromients of their vengeattee 
agaibj^^ persons supposed to have fallen in 
their allegiance either to their religion or tb^ir 
prince 

The remains of what Lisbon was- previous 
to the dreadful earthqiuake in 17^ still pre- 
sent themselves in manypiarts of the^oity; 
and certainly the complete devastation made 
hy that tremendous eatastrophie well adcoiints 
for .the present barrenness of the capital with 
regard to, public curiosities or splendid builds 
iags* , You may form an idea of the truths <tf 
my remark by the following extraot' fr^Mnd-k 
deiscription I the other day met with^ of Ike 
horrors of that ruinous scene. » 

'< The royal palace, its fine paintings, plate*, 
jewels, furniture, &e. ice. were all dfestroyerf, 
amounting to many millions; a}s<> all - th6 
costly and ancient omamenti; of the patriarch^- 
ical church, as well ai; the riches o^ the palace 
-of Braganza, wherein was kept the crown and 

regalia. What escaped the convulsion of the 

• 

iearth was sacrificed- by the flames in every 
part of this destined city; Most of the strong 
buildings fell first. The Misercordid., for the 
tnaintenance of poor female orphans, was 
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swalloviFed up^ together witii lUl tboie iinr 
hftppy virgins. The fine church of St. Dch 
niingo, wherein one of the largest libraries in 
Europe was deposited, bepame a mass of ruins. 
The magnificent church of the Carmelites, 
with its miraculous image of our Lady of 
Mount Carmel, who^ though present in effigy, 
could not save her fftvourite temple from de-> 
St ruction; together with the old cathedral 
establishment of the Canons of St. Augustine, 
supposed to be the finest piece of architecture 
in Christendom, and containing the ashes of 
King Juan the First and a long line of kings; 
all fell into the yawning gulph ! The castle, 
with its archives ; the prison of the Inquisi- 
tion; and the Zimoira, an ancient Moorish 
palace, with a hundred other superb buildings 
of all descriptions, were lost amid the min- 
gled horrors of fire and the earth's convulsion. 
Of lives, upwards of 60,000 perished.'' 

From this sad catalogue, you will perceive 
that Lisbon has no attractions for the travel* 
ler^ who seeks for specimens of architecture^ 
of the fine arts, or ^itiquity. It is a capital of 
not more than fifty years standing) and^ in- 
stead df being re-erected by puMic spirit or 
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royal munificence, it has been huddled toge- 
ther by an indolent people, too indifferent to 
mental excellence to cultivate any genius, 
amongst themselves, and too jealous to allow 
the restoration of their city to be planned by 
the taste of artists from other countries. I 
think I must have tired you with so dismal a 
subject; in hopes that my next may be more 
amusing, I bid you a short farewelL 
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LETTER III. 



Lisbon^ October 13, 1809. 

My deae S • % ' 

Having an opportunity of sending a letter 
to England, I cannot allow it to escape^ al- 
though I fear my present epistle will be rather 
a. dull one, as I am sufiering under all the 
abominations liaturally consequent on a pre^ 
ceding night's irregularity. Last night we 
gave to the nobility and others of this place 
as gay a ball as our taste aiid liberality could 
bestow. The opera house was the scene of 
our revels ; and certainly, the male and female 
Lisbdnites shone in their brightest splendour 
and beauty. Old and yoiing partook of our 
entertainnient ; and, considering our clumsi- 
ness, when compared with the dexterity of 
other, nations in managing these sort of asr 
isemblies, all went oflF pretty well; not for- 
getting to crown the whole with a ; superb 
banquet. Foreign nations may shrug their 
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shoulders as much as they please about the 
English passion for eating and drinking; but 
I never saw any of them (and I have seen 
people of all places and tongues) who do not 
fell toA most graciously upon our teeming 
boards : nay, if I must speak out, *tis my opi- 
nion that in the gormandizing talent they beat 
us hollow; for they not only eat with ttieir 
mouths, but seem to take in the different arti- 
cles qf the feast with ihcreasing appetite at 
nose and eyes. 

I cannot help thinking that our f^te was 
premature: certainly, the inhabitants ought to 
have l^d the way in furnishing festivities for 
their benefactors; but few nations are so fond 
of good fellowship as John Bull ; and when 
h^ has done a good action, instead of waiting 
for a return, he generally follows it by a 
second and a third. Our friends here do wcA 
S€ietn to wear their hearts precisely in the 
right pdace : I see no symptoms of gratitude^ 
much Iesi§ of niagnificent hospitality* The 
characteristics of the people appear to be 
faaughtinesj^, ^hyy, and revenge; qualities 
Whfdi seldom fail to bring forth the monster 
Oiielty. The lower ranks are well knovri^ 
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for tlieif love of taking unto themselvfei many 
things which are the property of others : a- 
failing which is likewise father to another, the 
very spirit of lying. Wer^ we to seek a rea- 
son for these faults, I should find it in their 
perverted religion, moral indolence, and ex* 
elusive preference for the society of their own 
countrymen. The inrtatiees which writers 
celebrate of their bravery, generosity, and 
patriotism, have long bfeen left utiaugmented; 
bitt the late weight of oppression which, i 
foreign foe laid upon the nation I hopte wiH 
be the last; and, by its fellowship with Eng- 
land, may it learn how to vdue liberty, a/nd 
turn the consequent circumj^ancei^ to its eter- 
nal advantage ! Portugal is now free ! and 
an example of greatness is now blaf^ing forth 
in the heart of Spain, which may^ perchance; 
inspire it with ^he firei$ necessary to maintain 
kir pditical existence; and awaken in the me- 
nories of her sons the recollection of th^pldin 
of Ourique, and a resolution to equal the hfe- 
i^ism of their ancestors. 

It has been a growing evil with l^ot^tugslli 
the assistance she has always sought in all her 
wars ffofti foi-eign powers^. Losing donft- 
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dence in her own strength^ she became a sufr* 
picious dependant on auxiliaries who she 
feared and hated^ while she courted and paid 
them. This pract ice lowered the martial spirit 
even of the nobles; and when a military estar 
blishment was deemed necessary for the honour 
of the state and its defence against Spain, the 
government was obliged to have, recourse to 
officer their new regiments with foreigners 
from ail nations^ many of whom had bestow- 
ed on them the highest ranks in the Portu** 
guese army. » 

. Count de la Lippe was the first who at* 
tempted to organise their military system, and 
to him do they owe all the little respectability 
it acquired; but it was a quiet fame, as the 
troops were never called into action. Parades 
and milit2u*y mancauvre were all they knew of 
service : year after year passed away in sleepy 
indolence; till, without a struggle,' the whole 
was crushed by the overwhelming pre-emi- 
nence of France. 

The departure of the prince for the Brazils 
(he wisely choosing a foreign realm before a 
home captivity), and the entire dominion 
usurped by the French, made the regency of 
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Portugal a mere shadow. They had a sem- 
blance of existence, but no power. General 
Junot governed by military law ; and he ex- 
pected, nay exacted, the same respect from 
the nobility and people as they would pay to 
their lawful sovereign. ' 
. ' Having taken this yoke off the necks of the 
Portuguese, the functions of the ancient go- 
vernment are permitted to go on without any 
interference on our parts. We come to be 
their protectors, not their dictators ; therefore, 
we shall soon see what is the spirit of the na- 
tion: nothing to oppress or trammel them, 
they have full liberty to declare their patriot- 
ism, and to come forward with whatever ener- 
gy is in their hearts. 

, Lisbon, like almost every other continental 
capital, appears to an Englishman to want 
even common comforts. Not an i^n is to b$ 
found in which you cpdd p^ss the night with- 
out undergoing the tortures of a hell, almost 
^ bad to me a^ flames and brimstone. I 
made an attempt to lodge in one; but had I 
been destined to pass my nocturnal hours in 
the most wretched hovel in England, or to 
have put up at this place, I should hate pre- 
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ftrred the fdrmer. It would be impossible t6 
&id in nil Great Britain a habitation so ruin- 
ous^ s0 ill furnished, so filthy^ and so infested 
with vermin } and yet this was the Leon d'Ori 
the chief hotel in the city* I do not speak 
like one who never till now felt the difference 
between the warm niceness of a British inn, 
and the cold dtscomlcNrts of a continent^ re* 
e^eptacie for travellers. I have seen much of 
ib^eign incoi^veniences, sufficient to render 
me callous to any thing but the squalid nas^ 
tiness ^f Portugese hotels: these public man-^ 
slons are not very numerous, strangers being 
too eager to get into lodgings, or to avail 
themselves of invitalions from their friends^ 
to bring these Augean stables much- into usew 
Of course I removed my p^^on as soon^^s 
possiblie> and am bow quartered m<^st plea^ 
santly. 

Mules are here used in the same proper^ 
timi as in Spain, being equally fine and toO^ 
fy when of the first order. A hundred and 
My guineaf? are often given for a pak-| and 
even a very so so animal costs twenty or 
thirty motmoie d*of^. They are fkr more serr 
irice^ble than horses^ andmiich less expensive 
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to subsist: a small cabrioI6 and a couple of 
tfa^n^ driven by a postilion, form the equii* 
pages of all,: being vehicles without taste, but 
for use very commodious: they hold only two 
persons. Most people of distinction ride 
mules finely caparisoned, whose beauty, ex^ 
cepting their ungraceful length of ear, rivals 
the best of the native horsey. 

Another valuable animal here is the ox. 
It does all the actual labour of the country^ 
transporting on a car of a very primitive and 
picturesque construction incredible loads; 
These creatures are yoked by the neck ; the 
back of which, from continued rubbing against 
the wood that attaches the oxen to each other.- 
becomes like the skin of a rhinoceros. The 
same callosity may be traced, in the mental 
neeky when it has Idng suffered itself to b^^ 
borne upon by th^ yoke of its oppressor. 
The docility and ease with which these ani« 
inais permit themselves to be conducted i» 
admirable; following the peasant wherever 
he goes, and should he make the least afigl^ 
to the right or left a« he walks before them, 
they keep a regular march with his feet, and 
do not lose a step. Their bulk is not infe- 
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rior to our largest oxen ; and this unvaried ; 
for amidst hundreds I daily see, besides those 
which advanced with our army to Lisbon^ I 
can perceive not one that does not accord with 
my description. 

The car is massive and strong; of so antique 
a shape, that I dare say, ever since Lusitania 
knew the Roman jurisdiction, this machine has 
held its primeval form. Not only its fashion, 
but the temper^ of the people assure me of 
this ; as they do not seem of a genius either 
to invent or to improve on the customs of 
their ancestors. 

You will think that I have taken a strange 
prejudice against the natives ; and am perhaps 
unfair in my estimation of their mental powers 
and capabilities of virtue. But look on their 
form of government, and that will give a rea- 
son for my dis-esteem of its subjects. Go- 
vernment is to a people what education is to 
a man. Salutary laws, rational liberty, and 
great examples, are to a nation what precepts, 
discipline, and good society, are to the indi- 
vidual. The one produces a great nation, the 
pther a good man. 

Having carried you so long on this sombre 
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Toad, I must now bring you into gayer scenes, 
and present you to the romance-famed females 
of this country. I shall* begin the fair pro- 
cession with the lower classes : they display a 
surprising taste in their dress; wearing a 
wrapping mantle with sleeves which hang 
down from their shoulders. It is generally 
of red .cloth, bound and ornamented with black 
velvet cut with much ingenuity. Their mode 
of infolding themselves in this habit is very 
graceful, and attracts much attention, as the 
whole form of the figure is seen, finished by a 
neat foot and ankle. These extremities of 
their persons are very pretty, and adorned 
with the nicest care : when the filth of the 
streets is considered, one is amazed at the 
universal cleanliness with which this national 
mark of female pride is preserved. Their 
heads are enveloped in a white handkerchief, 
out- of which peeps an interesting, though 
sallow countenance, with a pair of fine dark 
<eyes. Such is the tout ervsembte of a Lisbon 
beauty. 

The higlier orders, by a strange contra- 
diction, though perhaps possessing an equally 
iihe foot and ankle with their humbler siaters. 
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pay very little attention to this part of their 
persons ; and, in fact^ the fashion of their dress 
throughout is inferior to the elegant sim|>licity 
of the fair plebeian. I say elegant in form ; I 
do not mean always in state or materials, as 
they are often, as you will remember I have 
before hinted, both ragged, coarse, and dirty; 
all abandoned to the national infirmity^ but 
the pretty foot and leg. 

There is a middle class which array th^nv 
selves in black lace veils and cloaks. These 
females have a neat appearance; and are 
generally followed by an old woman, a sort of 
duenna, who keeps a respectful distance firom 
her fair charge. 

The nobility seldom go out in the dsny; and 
when they do, it is in their carriages to pay 
visits, or to hear mass. Hence, entertain- 
ments,, or church, are the only opportunities a 
stranger has of seeing the females of the 
^uestrian orders. However, since the French 
brought their own manners into this capital, 
less ceremony has been used ; and the ancient 
custom of the ladies being so constantly kept 
m la Tare, is declining rapidly: a great blessing 
to the fair prisoners, as well as a gratificatioii 
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to the traveller ; who can say he has seen half 
a nation only, when the most beautiful part of 
it is immured from his eyes* 

I cannot speak in commendation pf their 
powers for conversation. The best parts of 
female education are here not much attended 
to ; therefore pur evening amusements, when 
we are so honoured as to be admitted of their 
parties, are generally cards and dancing, feut 
nothing else ; for though they always conclude 
the evening with a supper, it is a repast of 
which, with them, they have never allowed us 
to partake. Their hour of dinner is about 
three o'clock 5 though some have fallen so fiair 
into the English fashion as to make it five. 
. As to the sincerity of theil' devotion, I fear 
it is not very great. The observations I made 
while at church seemed to tell me that the 
fair worshippers came to pay a very different 
homage from that of the temple. Indeed, { 
cannot wonder that they should forget to 
whom the sacred building is dedicated, when 
they turn about and look at its furniture- 
Imagine a mob of strangely attired figures to 
t^^sent saints ; and Virgin Marys, dressed 
ill gothic habits, stiff sacks, and fine brocaded 
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petticoats, gazing at you with bedaubed fa'cesj 
and lighted up on all sides with* long and 
glimmering candles. These, with a hundred 
objects, present themselves^ which call fofth 
any ideas but those of religious awe and respect. 

Processions and ceremonies are passing ta 
and fro without end. No day escapes but 
what you witness whole trains of monk&, ac- 
companied by swarms of idle people, traversing 
the streets in every direction. Independent of 
these personages, groups of singers bearing 
baskets, and begging in couples, interrupt 
your walks. 

Yesterday eight or ten large cars, contain- 
ing empty copper boilers, and drawn by fat 
oxen decorated with branches of olive trees, 
trailed in funeral order about the city. They 
were preceded by about sixty ill and well- 
di'essed persons, a few monks, and riiany other 
people bearing conveniences for collecting 
loaves from the charitable, in order to make 
soup for the unprovided. The collection 
made, the cooking afterwards publicly took . 
place on a spot near one of the holy edifices j 
around which attended hundreds of naked^ 
ragged, lame, lazy, and disgusting wretches^ 
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each armed with their various, means of re- 
ceiving the^steaming concoction. 

Amidist the other unpleasant objects that 
daily occur, and which you nightly stumble 
over, is an accumulation of a difFerent kind 
from the piles of filth I before noticed as oc- 
cupying the streets, and much more offensive; 
namely, the bodies of dead dogs, cats, and 
horses. The hot weather and rain reduce 
them to the most horrid state; and set all 
sorts of infernal smells afloat to annoy our 
senses. In taking a rather circumscribed 
ride, I observed no less than fiv« dead 
horses; some that had recently expired, and 
others which had been long enough deceased 
to be half worried by the flies, bird«, and 
prowling canine race. • J. 

Thus, yousee,frbmthe obsjtinate perversions 
of their religion, and the bad state of the 
police, that idlenesses encouraged, filth foster- 
ed, and a thousand pestilential disorders en- 
gendered. The climate of Lisbon is by no 
jne^iis unfriendly to the birth of all the horrid 
t7mn of pain and xcoe. At present, it is ■ ex- 
treniely hot: the evenings are xhilly; and a 
heavy dew is perceptibly seen and felt, ren- 
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dering the person who is so impradent as to 
venture into the air subject to sudden and 
serious indispositions. From these considera- 
tions^ I cannot but be surprised that Lisbon in 
recommended as a proper place for invalids of 
the most delicate kind. Think but of the at- 
mosphere impregnated with horrors of every 
sort ; recollect the total want of ever^ comfort 
necessary for the sick ; and then say, why is 
the unhappy creature fading under the cruel 
grasp of a consumption sent hither? Were 
physicians to prescribe the neighbourhood of 
Lisbon^ instead of Lisbon itself, to their 
patients, they might do some good: for, at 
some distance from this disease-clouded city, 
the air is pure and serene. 

So much for civil, now for martial news. 
Our army is marching in three columns 
towards Spain. Twenty-one thousand men 
compose this force- Sir John Moore is their 
commander-in-chief; Sir Harry Burrard re- 
maining here. A few troops with brigadier- 
general Stewart go to Oporto ; and the regi- 
anents of the German legion, with some others, 
aaaaoQnting to about seven or eight thousaiid 
:^tx» remain to garrison the town and forts of 
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Lisbon. Happy am I, now that a prospect 
presents itself of our fightinff another Vimeira. 
I hope a victory will fee the subject of the next 
letter from your friend. 

' P. S. As you will be* curjous to know hpw 
we advance. I inclose y.ou the state of our 
cojuny^s. 






LETTER IV. 

Lisbon, October igib, 1808« 

Mt dear. S 

» . . . 

I INTEND remaining in this city some few 
clays longer; purposing to overtake the troopa 
before they advance far into Spain. By this 
little delay I shall certainly find more com- 
forts in the towns I may pass through, than 
if with the army. You will naturally imagine 
that the pleasures of society, or the fascina- 
tions of a softly-struck guitar, have detained 
ine. But no 3 a particular friend of mine is 
suddenly too unwell to travel. When he re- 
covers, which I hope will be soon, we shall 
commence our march together. During the 
interval, I intend visiting Cintra, Mafra, &c. 
With respect to amusement^; balls, parties, 
and other things of a similar sort, occupy our 
evenings. I wish I could say that the drama 
was amongst them. That art is like many 
others here which require mental exertions, at 
a very low ebb. They have two theatres, it 
is true; but then the question is, what are 
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they? The opera once was very WeU stis- 
tained; indeed, in no way inferior to out 
own, or to the most celebrated on the cfotiti- 
iient. A few months ago several excellent 
dancers were brought hither, and ballets were 
produced in great splendor. But this was 
vnider the regime of the late French governors 
of lisbon^ witli them, departed some of the 
b^t performers ; and so this species of ^muse^ 

r 

ment has ceased, 

I am told that an application had beeu 
made, to the British commandant here to 
sanction the re-establishing the corps d'opera: 
but he, with the true spirit of the cause he 
had engaged in, refused having any thing to 
do with it. Our object in occupying Portu- 
gal .was far different from the French; we 

• did not wish to distract their attention by 
vain shews; but, if possible, to concentrate all 
their thouglits on the grand object of main- 
taining the freedom we had; given them. 

* Hence, to ask us to fill their city with diver- 
sions, was to empty their camps; and fasten 
on again the chains we had unloosened. A 
country struggling for liberty should reject 
with a jealous disdain all that would witb* 
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saut family <to the *Salitr4> tbeatne. It3 oiiiior*' 

th&m, niras a balleti. M^t ^of ^he Tpto&O'Oifirf 
Vjere .Fartii|gii^$e; anfl ipeemisci ^ fdace Abe 
j[>QrfectiQi> <Qf .tbeir ^ksjtA^; .art te ith^ ffisuree ;aiid 
Jbeigl^t wyJn which thegr fiprtrng Ama the 
ground^ cutting, certainly, jmi nnimraihjedl 
jumher -pf -cqpi^s ia tiie air. 

The f<^(Md.i^ 4aucers is^fstre ;aU •well jformed^ 

with jper&ctly hf^aui^ftil k^ ai»4 feat. Eaesf 

motiQU w^ w/dnder&Jly Jighl: amd deatroiis, 

^nd j^ tPtally 4eiVqi4 tcif grace 0r ddicacy . 

. The iattQT W99t is leeiy .af^^mr ent bsjr itie con- 

^Stant M^ 9^ the lowic^ ^ctnem^ies, which 

^Aesa ?ralwk lafU^ neuter allonr to be one mo- 

meMt ^QxeiHdd. . No very fnoral, oip auu-e (than 

. ms^afi 4i^le^ ; ion* the p^fiiid gliiops^s at 

j»o perfect an ot>jeQt;> ^hile the nymph so 

.^SMi^ fherfi^If^ ^doi» fail to ici^ate in the 

rwarin fa^cie^ i»f Wi^ m^n ibe mwt aotous 

tdeais; fvhile rth^ :qo)|d^r Aeoipecated mortals 

xeg^rd b(er lyiih^e \Hm09t M^gast and con- 
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Whether the mbln dMst s«rfo«dljr ^fpprwt 
of tbf» e%p6siMe I camiot toy; htrt I oh^et^red, 
tbafc whenever a leg^ or mroewhM YAgh^, was 
nuMle particuUtly dpfrarent, it wai^ tidkiled Irf 
the inoM vociferous acdamations^ I thmk^ 
one small proof that the nobkms, aitd tbos^ 
approxiiaattiig to the eqtiesfcriaii otder^ d6 
not dislike the wanton taste^ tA the nniversBi 
adoptiou <^ ^ dance which origin at^ in 
South America^ It hal evesi desdendeid to 
the lowest classes^ ws att the peaiiaiits foot h 
to their guitars. It resemhles tlsB primitive 
dances of most savage xtatiena} behig a t)ei 
formance between a man and a woitiafi, who 
singy and twi^t their penoM m every posdbte 
indecent position; advancing to each other, 
and retreating occadionally, with all the inde- 
licacy of action and grimace conceivable; 
figurative of rites which di%rflce dny art 
.employed to commemorate them eithei* for 
private or public gratification. 

During my observance of an amiable pair 
thus employ edy whilst exerting their agile 
persons to the best of their lascivioui^ ionoep- 
tionSf I begged to know the Mntiments of 
their song. I put my question to a lovdy 
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woman who sat next me (O pudor ! that a 
fair and modest female should be brought t6 
such a jsight !) : she replied, " I am happy fof 
the character of the nation that you do not 
uaderst^nd-.Qur language. The words speak 
but the depravity. of another art: you can 
.easily judge by their action what is the 
meaning of their song." 
t This then is the acmS of Portuguese the- 
atrical taste; and if of their taste, of their 
moralsr-fogh ! the subject is too disgusting 
to dwell, on* 

There is another theatre, not far from the 
square in which stands the Inquisition, where 
merely comedies are perfom^ed, and pieces 
^f great import.: I passed a stupid evening 
-there, indeed a very disagreeable one; for 
not a few of our naval heroes, who had drank 
top freely of the juice of the grape, placed 
theqiiselyes on . each side of the stage, and 
were no very quiet neighbours to the poor 
actors. I am happy to see an order from 
pur .militieiry governor to prevent such exhibi- 
tions in future; as interruptions of thie per- 
formance, and fracas, were usually the cousct 
quence. 
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If the weather prove fine, I purpose going 
almost immediately to Cintra, the Switzer- 
land of Portugal 5 after which I shall prepare 
for my departure for . the Jirmy. General 
Moore has not yet left us, but we daily ex- 
pect his march also. While thus determin- 
ing, I cannot but, put up my prayers that the 
wet season may be averted' for some time^ 
and not overtake us on our route. The conse- 
quences to ' the army would be * dreadful. 
Rain here is not like rain with you* Gom-* 
pared with us, the heaviest showers descend 
on your head like dews: but here (apid I have 
felt two or three specimens) the rain pours 
down in iloods, like torrents from a waterfall. 
Tremendous as these deluges are, they are 
the safety, of tjie ci^y; for in an hour they 
wash away *alL the filth into the capacious 
bosom of the Tagus.— Adieu I . 
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Dear S— — • 

. I PROtfliEj^ yon an Moonirt of my trip to 
Gintraj. thotigh eircuiMt^icM checked my 
obsehratioftts^ ftaad odnse^intljr lessened my 
Ineans of jiTirig yotr pl&asttre^ I iKall keep 
mywofd. 

I eoxftsiended my journey with the in6H 
hMvenly weirfdsidr ; bttti befibfe I hiM reached 
the Ltttttantan areildia^ a itekmchoLy change 
tow plao^ ia the abii08{ihere^ and I arrited 
under a heatry storm tit raalu As my time 
was limited^ and th^ presenf obi^slde to i 
fine view no inconsiderable one^ I was oblig- 
ed to make*the best of my calamity^ and not 
allow it to prevent me gleaning at least a few 
of the minor beauties of this lovely spot. 

It is rightly named the Switzerland of this 

part of the continent; and its valleys and 

ichly clothed heights form a luxuriant con* 
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trtL^t to? thb burftf, arid/and barren tracks in 
ill? n'feiglibourh66d; Many romstntic dwelt 
irigs, belonging to aobiKty* aidd mc^rchants, 
ftre scattered aWtft, hfid greatly attrimate the 
seeue. I&deed^ to a lover of nature nothing 
can be meire ettviable than a residence amid 
ihes^ beauteotid hiil§ knd valleys. It seems 
the very garden ot the sylvan deitfes ; and I 
hare no dotbt, v^btdd be fouiic) the foam 
tain of health al$d, were invalids to seek its 
pure and ambr^^ial air Neither than the fetid 
and pestilential at inosphere of U^bh. 

Besides, the ititi^ when compared with 
others, is eiitcellent^ an adVslntagef very efssen- 
tial to th)^ eoftifoit of travellers, and indis^ 
pensaUe when they are sick. Good as it i^ 
now^ they tell ffie it Wftsl better formerly, 
vfhen its first foundress dtiU held the keys: 
she wto an Irish WditiM; but having realized 
a large fbrtbtiei M^ fetlr^d froiti th^ bar to 
the niore extensive field of the vititage. An* 
other pefBoli has taken the ihh^ atid she haft 
commenced trafiick^r in a species of wine 
inad<$ tieaf here^ which is ihuch ct^lebrated^ 
and is not at all inferior to Bui^gimdy. 

Piotttfe tb yoiii^elf, in tniiiiiitdre, the ihost 
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interesting parts of the country this endroit 
xesembles^ and you will have a complete por- 
trait of Cintra. Its living objects diflFer ^adly 
from the landscape. No beauty, no taste, no 
animation appear in theil: looks, garbs^ and 
actions : they walk about as if totally insen-^ 
sible of the paradise in which they dwell. I 
mean the lower class of natives 3 of the 
higher, as I did not visit any of their villas^ I 
had no opportunity of judging. 

The weather continued so adverse, that, 
giving up any farther views as hopeless, I re>- 
turned speedily to Lisbon, not having seen 
one half of what I wished. Amongst my hea- 
viest disappointments I include that of not 
being able to reach Mafra ; so celebrated for 
its extensive palace, library, and convent. 
There was a holy ediiSce at Cintra, called the 
Cork convent, which the storm prevented me 
from visiting,^ hence my mortification was 
doubled. Every, article of furniture, &c. in 
this building is formed of cork, and must 
have a very curious effect. It stands upon a 
height, and in fine weather commands an ad- 
mirable prospect. 
. Yesterday Sir John Moore aad:suite left 
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thi^; capital. We shall follow in a day or 
two, and hope to overtake the army before if; 
reaches Salamanca, or Valladolid at farthest* 
■ In equipping myself for the march, it was ne- 
cessary to purchase both mules and horses. 
Of the latter I had only one ; but now, were 
you here I could introduce you to a very 
handsome stud. During my traffic for them^ 
-I discovered in all the sellers that insatiable 
passion for extortion which, I am sorry to 
find (from meeting it every where), is an ab* 
solute vice of human nature. The Portu- 
guese merchants seemed to think that they 
could not better express their gratitude for 
the services we had rendered them, than by 
lightening our purses at every opportunity. 
Honesty was never the measurer of their 
price ; for they generally exacted five times 
the real vsdue of the article in question. 

This evil has been augmented by the rea- 
diness with which we comply with their de- 
mands; and that it is so we daily experience, 
in the increasing prices of every necessary we 
wish to buy. Indeed, I have always observed 
that wherever the English have been repeated 
travellers, entertainment at inns, &c. is doubly 
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etpehsiyt. lJattd}or6s, tttaAeimen, diid even 
then 6f ndbler cdlKngs, mAke otir thottghfless 
t&nntrjTtiten their ptBy ; sotiie frdm art ittor* 
€ih&te axatite, that car^sr not by what m^atn 
it g^ath^rs wealth, and othefi^ ftorti an idea 
whieh all foreigii^i's entertairt, that an En- 
glish coilef is ine:^hattstibl^. And this latter 
^fltitneiit is liot likely to losi ground, while 
M inany of otrr brethren focrfi^ly and blindly 
throw away their gold, without scruple or in^ 
testigation. 

Havihg had a little eslperlenee during my 
Campaigns in life abroad, 1 did not now 
allow rtiy^If this Iftritisb licence : and when I 
ibutid that all ttiy endearours to purchase at 
a reasonable price wefe abortive, I left the 
business to my servant, whose honesty, as 
W6ll as acuteness, is, perhaps, unequalled; I 
am sure it cannot be excelled. He speaking 
the language well, and not being an English- 
man, succeeded admirably; and in a fe^ 
htmts I had in my stable a pair of excellent 
mul^s, with aU their appointments, for tweil- 
ty pwntioie d^ors; about one hundred and 
twenty dollars. For these same animals, had I 
gone td make the bargain myself, mtrii pr6^ 
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h»b\y I flhoi^ld have feeep ^obliged to iia^ 

Aiya^i^ rf the liberality ^li the EngHlAy 
temptotioos fer empeaiditiire wjooed us €ro»i 
e^^f^ry aiide of Lisbon. The P/^c^ 4? iiCof>iH 
aifirm^ wjtiB (i>r raldier is) an absofote Tanitf 
f&Av; ^flr^r «Did gold worked into «be ^most 
fantastic shapes^ and inter-wo^en 'W^h the 
pmoio^ e^tps of Ihe firastls, ^attract your 
tyf» 1^ m)i»9eUe ornaments, cros^sM, cAiams, 
j^UQigs^ jwd braodeks. %i^eparc^«e them in 
iQ^f to sf nd liome to our fistir iii^nds ; and 
iibfe JPo{:tmgU]&ae, .complimanting ^ ^n ^eur * 
tiartjB, .&e .'say, *-* They never b^ore saw ^heir 
Ibhopis isto /nil of Jawelleryf; i^one^ indeed, was 
:rteiitiired into si^t faring th€) presence <»f 
^ French: so powerful is the talesman ef 
safety and lionoiUT/'^*^A talisman to be snre 
we find our virtues; but not l&e A4adin,1;o 
conjure np valuable icomnaodities unpaid ilbf « 
The cootemplatiion of this nation is highly 
flattering to our dignities: our presence 
ilJone seems luiiwark 'sufiictient for them ; and 
M^witbstaiidivg the short time we have'been 
<on libe^ £(bai|es,<theyi0a]€alate on tibeir*inde- 
f^^dexioe heioig secure ; 4;bey already 4a}k of 
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^ return of their prince, as of an event that 
is certain. I hope in heaven these fond hopes 
xriay be realized; but as the shoulder must, 
be laid to the wheel, as well as Jove bid it 
move^ unless the Portuguese deterpaine to de- 
fend themselves, they Will as little deserve to 
escape the chains of France, as they would be 
likely to effect it. 

All seems ceremony with this people : they 
talk of bravery, and none prove themselves 
greater cowards : they profess religion, and 
none are greater formalists. Witness in both 
instances, the readiness with which they yield- 
ed to the French usurpation — the avidity with 
which they banquet on all the impurities of 
their satyr-like amuse][nents. As far as en<f 
comiums on British valour, and their own 
fine uniforms will go, they are brave soldiers; 
as far as church ceremonies will carry them, 
they are good Christians. Te deums and 
holy processions are the present business of 
their lives. 

At one of their principal places of devotion 

three or four sermons were preached, and 

.several grand pieces of music performed, to 

invoke the canonized calendar in our behalf^ 
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Every star, riband, and brocade coat and pet-* 
ticoat attended -, and, as it was expected that 
our commanders, and oiScers of rank, naval 
and military, would be present, accordingly, 
the first day they acceded to the general wish ; 
but finding the orations possessed more of 
earth than fire, and that the music seemed 
mere in unison with the lengthened notes of 
the spheres, than with their harmony, this 
first visit was the last of our commanders. 
They made their bow to the St. Cecilia and 
the St, Mary of the church together, to the 
no little disappointment of the noblesse, who 
gave the festival rather as a festivity to their 
protectors than as a religious feast. A 
strange practice this, you will think, of weigh- 
ing a pious duty against an English ball ! 

In the course of my frequenting these 
xjhurches, I could not but observe, that during 
divine service the female part of the congre- 
gation, as I before hinted, are rather heathen 
in their worships paying more oblations to 
the god of love than to all the saints of the 
calendar, the frozen-hearted Anthony inclu- 
sive. And it is perfectly true, that tender 
rthdei^ous and casual acquaintances are 
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here eonttniHtHy made, to the same amorous 
purpose. Indeed, f know many of my bro^ 
ther officers have paid daily attendance to 
these gentte priestesses of the smiling deky, 
and have come away -withont complaining of 
their frowns. We may trifle with tliese sub- 
jects, my friend, when we treat of them on a 
foreign shore ; but 4id we see such sacrile- 
gious .use of our churches — did we ^^e the 
hearts of our virgins polluted, even in the 
temples of holiness, how would we execrate 
the idle pomps which, by addressing the 
senses ^lone, left the soul unoccupied, a prey 
to eyevy idle intruder I But, with my spurs 
4m my feet ready for the march, I have not 
-tiQie to moralize : a moment or ^wo to finish 
this gadding letter, and then I shall be gone. 
The chupch of St. Roque is richly opna- 
ODEiented ; and often fully and prettily attend- 
ed. It is celebratedfor a chapel dedicated to 
St. John, wholly composed of Mosaic work. 
The pictures in this art are exquisite; the 
brilliancy of their colours being not inferior 
to that of oil. Specimens of rare marbles, 
and fine gilt bronze, as .well as masseis of 
wrought silver, decorate this hallowed littde 
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pkce. The most valuable <^ thene treararei 
weve buried during the sojourn of their 
French protectors ; but, ^s soour m we ir* 
rived, they,- as wdl as a range of huge oanda-^ 
labras, were brought again to the light of 
day. 

I have been desirous to visit the interior 
both of the convents and monasteries ; but I 
have not had time to persevere in seeking an 
opportunity, and chance has not been kind 
enough ever to conduct me on any of their 
holy fetes to the church door. The male 
members of these institutions prowl about 
the streets continually; their long robes, 
Jarge hats, and dirty beards, forming a 
strange contrast to our gay uniforms and 
highland garbs. I must confess I feel a Bri- 
ton's pride when I look from these miserable 
sons of squalid uselessness to the active 
graces of our English soldier, to the sturdy 
iiealth of our dauntless Scot. May such ever 
be the feelings of a Briton ! at home, they are 
my satisfaction; abroad, my boast; and in 
the field, my glory. 

To-morrow we set forth to follow the army. 
To have all in order, I had my cavalry and 
force paraded 3 and I assure you, from their 
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number and respectability, I begin to tmia- 

gine myself a leader of no little consequence. 

My friend, too, is not less ably aj^ointed; 

and.. when we unite our suites,, en route , a 

very formidable caravan will present itseE 

As soon as we halt, you shall hear again from 
yours. 
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LETTER VL 



My Dear S . .'-■-. 

We left the . extraordinary city of Lisbon 
on- the 3d instant. Well may I -give it that 
epithet} foritwasthaohly.citydnwhicbl had 
?ver. sc^umed ^that I quitted without i^gret.i 
'i<^It >as.our!interitipn to prrobeeAi by ieasy' 
march&s, Wew^^en^ladiEiirabljr mooMcd^ and 
our servants provided with eviery^cbahreiiieiic©' 
in : tbpi sama way. , .' Our i ihorses ; add ' mules 
mmibered ten, m.ulU besides mixi folio wers> who: 
hadfour. , : . * . 

: From our military mode of trajelling, it is 
c«it of my power to make y on ac^iainted with 
tlieobstiacles.and other discomforts tvhicb may 
^t)cl3a«to. private individuals making a tour 
thjrobgh this country or Spain. , We had 
ftQtbing to do. with public ^aocominodatiQns; 
buf on entering town or village received from 

th.e:magist^i^es billets OQ the best a^wJ richest 

fit 
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inhabitants. In compliance with this autho- 
rity, they were obliged not only to admit us, 
but to furnish us with lodgings for our whole 
suite. And to do them justice, we have been 
treated with the courtesy of visitants: their 
politeness and hospitality never allowed us to 
rememJber that owt qtiarters had been yielded 
to a command. 

Thia premised, I shall now conduct you 
with VB through the places we visited on our 
may to this. town. You must not 'expect 
mifedi gay amusement in a. soldier's amnakr ^ 
but if it affords you any,. I shall be repaid for 
mgr- disxnitetested[hess in tfaus devoting time tsr 
yoM whidi I steal from sleep. 

Laball begin wiHh our leaving Lisbon ;iiii(^ 
»A% generally the case with me,^ it was a ftnr 
hours after the time fixed for our d^ar-tur^ 
before we got well underway. In faith, I 
must cx)nfesfi|, liiat unless military iiecMsitjr 
obliges, I know no set of men moreizldbl^iC) 
in putting^ themselves in thotk^i than theism 
belonging to the army. It was three o'clodb 
in the s^emoon of the M ultimo ere we weM 
feirly launched: if I may make use of such a^ 
meti^horj for a^ ^eop of merry cavaliers 
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taking their cotirse towards the laurel-spring- 
kig plains of Spain. 

It being . so late^ we proposed hidting at 
Socavsun, a place distant Qboat two leagues. 
The road is paved with large stones, wliich 
' does not promote the ease of travelling; in 
carriages, it must be intolerable. However, 
while your body is tormented^ your mind 
vfoakl be amused by the surrounding land<- 
scape. The country is pretty, and finety 
enriched witli gardens belonging to the yiUas 
in the vicinity of the metropolis, 

ReachingSacavam, nothing either for beauty 
w interest claimed our particular attention, 
and we left it early nead; ihcatning to pursue 
oar way. 

We passed a branch of the Tagus on a sort 
of flying bridge ; and after winding round a 
iiill, we opened into an extensive plain, which 
extended itself to the very edge of the narrow* 
iag river. A range of high and luxuriantly 
clothed mountains rose from this flat. Their 
^Id ^nd romantic forms, abounding in the 
4ark olive tree, finely contrasted Iby the pale 
green pine, gave a striking sublimity to the 
scene. The sombre hue of the hills, their im- 
penetrable shades, and wildly fantastic shapes. 
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seemed tlie very seat of Cervantes' genius; ahd 
every moment I expected to see the mad Car- 
denio rush from the thickets, and standing on 
the steep, discourse most eloquently of lore 
and tyrant man. 

The whole line of the country on the right 
of the road (as we proceeded) is intersected 
with salt manufactories. The material is pro- 
duced from the marshes, which are drained, 
and the saUne particles carefully collected and 
formed into pyramidical piles. They appear 
at a little distance like a small encampment. 
The country continues flat, on the left of us, 
till we approach Elvas^ producing abundance 
of corn, as well as pasture for cattle. Vast 
stacks of corn rose in innumerable places like 
small cities. 

Villa Franca closed this day*s march, a di- 
stance of five leagues. It is a small but pretty 
town, celebrated for its vineyards and press 
for the port wine. The season was advanced 
beyond our wishes ; the juice Of the grape had 
already been extracted; and we were deprived 
of seeing a process which would have been 
particularly gratifying to a people who drink 
so largely of their labours, Early in October 
is t^e time of vintage; andduringthat period the 
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scene in and about the town is extremely busy, 
and well worthy the visitation of a stranger. 

In this place we experienced hospitality in 
the warmest degree ; and the next morning 
resumed our route towards Cartaxo ; a march 
of six leagues. Here again we passed over a 
regularly paved highway. The roads are so 
made to prevent their being swept away in the 
rainy season. The hedges (if so I may be 
allowed to stile them) were composed of the 
different species of aloe. Many were at that 
time in full bloom. The stem shoots up to 
about. twelve or fourteen feet from the center 
of the form we see them in, when young in 
Eit^and. At the extremity of this, the 
flowers ramify on -every side, wearing in shape, 
at rsome distance, the appearance of a Scotch 
fir-tree. I- observed that most of those which 
had produced this centurial flower were dying; 
so that a hundred years decides the existence 
of this venerable plant. 

Here the road became very sandy (a soil in 
which the aloe thrives best), and wound its 
course over the hills, through an extensive 
forest of cork, pine, and olive trees ; leaving, 
as we ascended, the dark waters of the Tagus', 
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and the vast plain beneath stretching to a di- 
> stance beyond our ken. 

The quarters prepared for us at Cartaxo had 
been occupied by a French general when his 
army was advancing towards Lisbon. Our. 
Jxost, whose hatred of France only segued tQ 
be equalled by his gratitude to England,; 
amused us with recitals of the abominable in* 
science of bis last military guest. One half 
pf his narrative was so disgraceful a la grande 
nation and to man, that I neither could nor 
would believe it. However, there were a few 
complaints not quite so improbable, as the 
like conduct had been exhiUted before; 
namely, tht^t these Grallic heroes obliged th$ 
lord of the mansion to become their valet, to 
assist in pulling off their boots, and to perforin 
cfvery other duty of that branch erf servitude. 
Not satisfied with using the mai^r of the house 
as their slave, they appropriated the prOp^ty 
as their own, taking away with them the silvep 
spoons, and whatever else tempted their avidfty. 
This town has not much to boast, either in 
situation qr buildings. The only one of any 
magnitude is a convent at the entrance, fitted 
with idle and dif ty moiiks^ who possess tba^ 
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saame ^cuse. for want of hospitiility with half 
the continent-^that the French had robbed 
them of all their treasures. This plea is often 
resorted to by the laity as well a» the priest* 
hood ; an argument very disadvantageous to 
our poor troops when they are so unfortunate 
ais to be quartered on any of these niggardly 
gentry. Cartaxo is celebrated for making A 
wiBe of a peculiar excellence: I have drank it 
in England under the appellation of white 
claret* The common vin dupatft is very good; 
and I have little doubt, but with very small 
additions of port and brandy^ we consume 
many hundred pipes of it in London under the 
name of genuine port. 

The approach of winter is very apparent. 
The more tender trees are losing their leaves, 
and the whole face of the verdured country 
becoming dark and browA; a hue which it 
does not lose until the rainy season has pretty 
copiously discharged its floods. This melan« 
choly and dreaded time has been expected for 
some weeks ; an event which must prove very 
detrimental to our march, both as to the 
expeditioh and health of the troops; for, I 
understand, the torrents rush from the moan* 
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taini$ upon the valleys and plains with such: 
violence as to render the roads scarcely 
passable; swelling the rivers beyond their 
bounds^ bearing away the bridges, and creat- 
ing a dangerous damp throughout the whde 
of the surround mg atmosphere. 

Had we commenced our march some weeks 
ago, these evils would not have threatened us : 
the elements in our favour, we should have 
had. nothing to contend against but the foe; 
but now, I fear, that the approaching season 
will destroy more men than the bullet 

The city of Santoram was the next place in 
which we took up our quarters ; it being di- 
stant from Cartaxo only two leagues. The 
country is extremely hilly; and the appearance 
of the city from the last height we mounted 
before we reached it is beautifully picturesque. 
It is built on a high and commanding situation, 
proudly overlooking the far^stretching plains 
beneath, through the bosom of which rolls the 
Tagus ; whose yellow edges, shaded by dark 
groves of olive trees, gild the long expanse, 
enlivened with spreading vineyards and large 
^elds of Indian corn. These objects enrich 
with fine variety the aspect of this part of the 
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country^ while the blue heads of lofty moua«* 
tains in the distance raise a mstjestic boundary" 
to the landscape. 

The town possesses large religious edifices,- 
with a handsome square, and is encircled by 
extended fortifications. Its natural situation 
is extremely strong : the side on the souths 
east is dangerously steep; and t m^ke no 
doubt has been the theatre of many a hard-) 
fought contention between the Moors and 
Portuguese. Specimens of the^^chitecture of 
the former people present thi^^selves in all 
quarters; a splendid monument of their pow^,' 
and a warning to the present inhabitants how 
they permit the settling of evaders, who will 
soon reign as tyrants over the people whicli 
saifer themselves to be enslavfed. 

We passed through this, city j and when we 
descended into the plain, the rain set in so 
thick and heavy as to form a veil between us 
and the surrounding objects. Hence we lost 
roainy a noble feature of the country ; and 
after a tedious and wearisome march of seven 
hours/ found ourselves at Golega : y^iim/, I 
ffiay justly say, for it was like feeling oui* way 
in the dark ; so blinding was the watery tem- 
pest th^t blew around. At this place we 
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came up with the rear of the army. Though 
the circumstance might increase the animar 
tion of our future scenery, it certainly did not 
add to our prospect of accommodation. The 
greater the number of claimants, the less 
likely were we to be well-appointed in lodgings 
adCid board. 

■ 

JBat these considerationsj though of conse* 
quence with the mere traveller, to the soldier 
are of secondary moment. If we have a 
shelter from the weather, with a little whole- 
some food, a£^ a dean truss of straw to sleep 
on, these are comforts sufficient for the son# 
of Mars. But should a decent bed ajad a 
spread table await us, then that is luxury. 
Hiese are sentiments vnth which all soldiers^ 
of whatever rank, ought as necessarily provide 
themselves, tts with swords or firelocks. But 
we have not, as yet, had much call for this 
military philosophy. 

Golega, though very crowded^ greeted ut 
with the same hospitality we had met at our last 
haltingplace, and allowed us to want for nothing. 
The weather prevented us from passing be- 
yond the door. Pleasure may be postponed^ 
but duty must be obeyed : so, early next day, 
under a desperate rain, we renewed our ^iif • 
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ney. Not lEar from Golega we crossed a sa^i 
but rapid. river on a. bridge of pontoons; oil 
the oppoaite bank rose the town <}f Puuh^i 
and, for as much as we could discern through 
the weeing atmosphere, it seemed prettily 
built. 

CoBtinuLag our course by the river, and 

oecaskHially losing its windings by mounts 

ing the socceeding hills over which.the road 

lay I during ^, favourable moment, while on 

one. of these commanding heights, a short 

cessation hajp>pened of the show^s, and dis* 

covered a most enchanting view. The Tagus 

tolling through a bold and rocky range of 

hiMa 1 the dsurkeork and olive shrouding their 

aatiquat^ bosoms ; even banging their im* 

peaking tops to the very brink of the river, 

excepting where abrupt projections of the 

stony precipices pushed forward in sterile 

majesty. .The village of Tancos stands at the 

foot of the mountain we were descending. 

It» rustic buildings, and one or two religious 

<difices> rose from amidst the trees; which, 

with the busy advance of the troops, and the 

kdoBi waggons appearing and losing them«* 

tfolves in the deep windings of the rood^ 

Ibrmtd a 9cene which combined all the gran- 
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deur of nature with objects similar to tliose 
which so often glittered on these heights in 
the chivalric ages of christian and pagan war- 
fare. 

On the opposite shore the view was still 
more romantic ; rude and savage in its cha- 
racter ; its dark and gloomy immenses over- 
shadowed a lofty rock which stood proudly 
and alone in the midst of the rapid stream. 
Its summit is crowned with the remains of an 
ancient Moorish fortress; the mouldering 
walls and battlements of which still more 
impress the beholder's fancy with the wild 
and heroic times of Durendarte and Balermo ! 
The heavens shone in unison with the whole ; 
and the shade of the heavy and impending 
clouds spread a tone over the view, inspiring 
a nameless horror. 

Leaving this apt region for romance, we 
journeyed on to Abrantes;at which city 
we arrived very late, and yet too soon for the 
civilities of our receptiqn : here we halt a 
day, hoping the wet weather will abate ; and 
not only promise us drier jackets in our next 
march, but enable us, while we remain^ to 
traverse the beauties of the town. Beauties * 
so you see my imagination always runs a gay 
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path before it comes (to sober reality. I put 
forth my scrutinizing gaze into the slrefets 
and habitations, and met . nothing in return 
but filth, deformity, aixd grumbling. 

The place is lai^e, ruinous and miserable; 
full of poverty, and, what is worse^ discon- 
tent. The present duke has not been idle in 
sowing • seeds of disloyalty to their country 
amcfngst these ignorant people. Indeed^ it is a 
very easy matter to corrupt the judgments 
pf the wretched ; none will be faithful in spite 
of wants and temptations but the wel^prin* 
cipled. Hence we cannot be surprised that 
the suffering and uneducated of every coun- 
try should be ready to receive the gold, and 
adopt . the arguments of France. Sovere^ns 
must begin at the right end of policy ; and 
open the eyes of their lowest subjects to the 
true estimates of vice and virtue, actual ne- 
cessities, and fantastic wants, before they can 
expect their people to be stedfast in their 
duty through all the sophistries of the present 
times. Such amode of keeping men in order 
is the cheapest and the sure3t; it is better 
than military law, for the guard is witliin 
themselves. Were the Irish peasants , pro* 
perly educated,, popery would gradually dis- 
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appear ; and the crown have a whole nation 
of brave and ^siitblal guiyects, instead of the 
miserable and discontented bands who^now 
fill England with suiE^icion and devices for 
punishment* Teach Ireland that it is her 
interest to be loyal^ and ^le will soon malce it 
her duty. Mr. Lancaster's plan of education 
is a cheap, a comprehensive, and effici^it on« 
to accomplish these purposes. But to retunr 
to Abrantes. 

Its situation is fine; being on a high hiD| 
and might have excited our admiration, 
had not tiie pelting of the pitiless storm 
rendered om* ascent fatiguing and miserable 
to the last degree. Within the walls, the re-* 
ception we met with was a continuation of 
the same cold and damping welcome we had. 
received from its ever^-teeming douds.^ In 
shorty Abrantes is the first place in Portugal 
(and for the honour of the country I hope it. 
will be the last) where we have found any 
difficulty in obtaining quarters. . 

The number of our troops was the excusei 
and we might have given some credence to 
the plea, had we not been so hospitably and 
cheerfotly billeted in the preceding towns. 
Tint tardiness of the magistrate au|p(nented 
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onr disgpsl: 9 for he left us two full hour» on^ 
horseback, standing und^r torrents of rain, 
before .he chose to find us even hovels to 
shelter. My party, being wet through, were^ 
at last, shown: into a naked a9d wretched 
house> without the appjearance of fire, or any 
other comfort. Exhausted as we were, with 
great difficulty we compelled an old Hecate- 
like dame to produce us beds^ and if we had 
not threatened to put our domestics to bed to 
her, they must have shared those of our horse^t 

• • • • " - 

and mules. 

Tlie next day. was but a repetition of the 
preceding, as an incessant deluge frustrated 
my perambulating intentions. From this 
city one of the noblest families in Portugal 
takes a title, which is now bestowed by Na- 
poleon on General Junot. Here are the re^^ 
mains of an extensive castle : also many con- 
vents well filled, and still in maturity ; and a 
public square of some consequence. 

Kot long since the great national enter- 
tainment, a bull-fight, was given here ; I wish 
it had been my good fortune to have been 
present. The constituents of these amuse- 
ments, though remnants of barbarous cou- 
f^ge, are yet mementos of the spirit which 

a 
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tteared th« fbfest of its isavage inhabitants ; 
•ftd dfdve the fifeet of inraiSiidtt for f5rom their 
tihore^. There is a* timth difference in the 
prineipleis which lead to the bull-figh\, and 
to the bult-baiting, as between the contest of 
two Wrestlers, and the limtal blows with 
which the tyrant beats his sldve to the grdund. 
To-morrow we renew our march ^ and not 
isorry shall 1 be to shake the dust off my feet 
which belongs to the inhoSjpitable city of 
Abraates.— Ever yottrs^ 
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LETTER VII. 

Zlbrira^ November^ 1808* 

The sun smiled upon us, and not through 
tears, the morning we left Abrantes. As we 
descended the hills, an extensive and magni- 
ficent view spread before us. But our route 
soon became more enclosed; and we found 
ourselves amongst the ravines of innumerable 
m4Duntains, whose hollows abounded with 
Itixvriant olive trees and the wild arbutus. 
The beautiful arms of that swe^t plant gave 
brightness to the scene, while jits flowei^s and 
fruit yielded a most delightful r^fjreshmeul; 
both to the eye and palate. 

The fkrther we penetrated these tremend- 
ous piles of earth, their aspects became more 
stony and desolate; and had w<? npt beei^ 
travelling in such intimidating characters, 
the desart silence of the scene, its terrific re- 
cesses, and solitary wastes, mij^ht have jnad.e 
MS tremble for our safety. 

C^e track we mounted, bold and hazardous 
a^s the precipices^of St. Gothard, and not at 
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all inferior in sublimity. The rolling streams 
which dashed from every chasm or time-worn 
furrow in the rock, were rendered doubly 
romantic by the thick chesnut-trees that over- 
hang their edges; the autumnal tints of their 
yellow leaves made a fine contrast with their 
sober-hued neighbours, the cork and the olive. 
The cork-tree so nearly resembles the oak 
in form and branching, even to a similar 
aw^orn, that, for some time, I mistook it for 
the same. When age has given the bark 
sufficient thickness for use, the natj.ves peel it 
off from the bottom of the trunk up as high 
as the lowest limbs will permit; and when 
time re-covers the naked wood with a cloth* 
ing not inferior to the first, it is again 
stripped, and leh to acquire new habiliments. 
So useful is this natural production, that even 
furniture is made of it ; and in most of the 
cottages, you see chairs and tables of no other 
composition; to a stranger they appeoj* 
heavy in the extreme, but on raising them 
from the ground, the sensation is extraordi- 
nary on discovering their wonderful lightness. 
Roofs of dwellings are, in many places, laid 
over with this vegetable substance ; it bein^; 
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found an, impenetrable preservative against 
the sweeping torrents which deluge this 
coqntry in the rainy months. 

I cannot give you any interesting account 
of the costume of this part of the world ; the 
peasantry have no peculiar habit; the most 
characteristic mark is, that one colour of 
a dark brown is the universal hue of their 
apparel ^ the material is generally cloth ; and 
of this is tnade jacket, breeches, and gaiters. 
The£;e, with a large hat and cloak over their 
shoulder, complete their dress. The females 
exhibit nothing to attract particular notice 
but their extreme neglect of all cleanliness, 
and total want of all beauty; not even a 
tawdry attempt at taste ever appears to vary 
the sad surface ; all is one sombre mass of 
dirt; a very sympathizing covering with such 
rugged efforts g£ nature. 

Villa del Rea was the halting-place we had 
fixed on for that day's rest» It is a small 
village in the heart of the mountains, standing 
naked and treeless. We found the captain- 
major, or chief person in the place, very civil. 
He lodged us, fed us, and performed every 
act of humble hospitality with the most active 
zeah Daring our evening meal we were 
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tmteii by the staff tff thts cdtdfly^ vizi the apo^ 
thecal^ tttid th^ pHest^ besides a tmiti of viU 
lagers who filled 6\it romA, staring and mnok^ 
ihg, aftd i$etkding fytth an bdouf whteh$tot>ped 
the acti(^ of oar mouths that we might de£gnd 
ournodii^*. 

Our patience of the^ rustic intrttd^r^> cer«» 
tainly gained in tomparidon ^ith that of our 
Oallie predeceBSotSs xvho^ so ftr ffotti allowing 
theth to pAlvH^ th& tbspifation^ of theii" im^ 
pef-tal lungs, eha^M the natives away&om 
within a hundred yartid of thei^ dwellings and 

if any dii^ed to draw Aeari anfewef ed his curi- 
osity #iih th^ flat of a swoM or a stiok. 

Hk^ nekt day W^ left Ottr ho^impr^sed with 
a high idea of Oflr fti^rfts, andfuU of pwyers for 
our suOteSssi. Seeing Oftr detinue *ff, we t^ 

^med the maith) a»d niad^ onr slow ad^ 

vances to the nearer village, called Cot* 
tazadtfs, foUr lekgtt^s distant, fey the way, 
1 rtiiist apprise you that the«e sartie teagufed 
are the longest divisions of that ttame I eytt 
travelled ; 46nt good lEnglish miks and a half 
would but seantily t^ak^ Up ^ Pottiiguese 
league. I am tcftA that in Spain they ar* 
Shorter; ih6p6 ft: may prove. to, dse we hatte 
a iftpst tremen^te inalrch in perspefctive ibe* 
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fore w^ oom^ up mth ti^ vmn body of ^ 

iadplM ere they ^vwa9 to Bmgw. 

llie r^MJl led ^o«g the top3 of ti)^ billsi, 
wul witb bfre »nd there au eKoeptko» ym^ to- 
lera^y good; 9^ both wtiUery Md c^mfky 
might keep on witliwt diSoolty, Droras 
of goiut«i hwg o& the brow^ of the s^^ws^vt 

mnif^mce^i white* ^ their feat^ tn oxenr 
drawn plough vw #een drftggiog k» kedwr 
tfiow i^^fie thr9^gh the ^smiy ^# The 
rmiic pur/Buit below, ^mI the nes(4 joene 
Bhove^ i^utiog ji^ one pj(Qtw*e the ice^itrwy 
obarois of oultjmtiofli piiid of wiJbi |{\9twie. 

^ CortiMM^ilo^ we wer« wr#tehedJy ^^ 
ooinmodated $ but» et Jieft«t> eot woriie than 
tb^ ^»h»b^eAt#9 ^ there wee :sc«pcely n 
dH^eWng ia the pl»oe th^ d««erved *b^ mxoe 
oi ^ bowse. The people expi^s^ wHUngr 
»es9 to oblige, find l^joeiit^d oweh th^ the 
FfieKieh pUl^ger^ ii» theif Adwooe to Lisbom 
had robbed them of ah»o$t w&ry meaxm io 
(fEflrve w. Owiog lo thi^, it WHS with diffir 
oyJty we pr(oe«red oorn for o«r eattiie; and 

even £^r ^ }ittie we did <rojllept we pud 
fjwrbitantly. 

Duri^ig OiW «ia,reh lr« wis© fneclueiaiy 
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shewn the caps and arms of the anfortanate 
Frenchmen who had fallen sacrifices to the 
knives of this oppressed people, They told 
us exuhingljTj while they held them up, the 
•particulars of many a bloody sceiie ; and how 
often it had been repeated by the discovery 
and murder of some other poor stragglers. I fear 
that this base sort of revenge is the only one 
the generality of this nation are now capabli^ 
of devising. I no where hear amongst them 
any sentiments on their release from a foreign 
yoke, which speak.principlesof a nobler kind 
than a merely natural joy at being relieved 
from* insult and exaction. No grand views 
<x>nn^cted with freedoxh aiid national advan- 
tages setm to enter their heads; all they 
Ihink of is the temporary escape from per- 
sonal inconvenience; and I have a notion 
that had Napoleon's generals acted with less 
rigor, and condescended in any degree to 
have won the people's confidence, we should 
liave heard that all was very quietly settled in 
-Lusitania. But when the titled of the native 
nobility are assumed, and their estates se^ 
ijuestrated; when the lower classes are' op* 
pressed and plundered; no wonder then that 
^very body being injured, all should seek r^ 



ifcpc«s; and, fearful of their own strength, fly 
to the broad shield of England. 

Five leagues from our present sojourn 
were to bring ys to Sazados. We set forth, 
and the weather proving good, enjoyed 
many noble scenes; the prospect was like 
the former, mountainous, with every varied 
form of alpine and yet bolder character* 
The general aspect of the view recsdled to 
me, though with a gigantic resemblance, the 
$ublimest parts of North Wales. And 
if this colossal country possessed a few 
lakes, it would have in all things the advan- 
tage ; as the richness of its valleys are beautieis 
which the bleak Switzerland of our island 
cannot boast. 

At some distance from Sazados we came 
to a strong pass, which might very easily be 
defended. Four forts have been thrown up 
on the commanding points: they cover the 
whole of the opposite country, andfhe only 
practicable road to the river which runs at 
the foot of these mountains. In winter this 
water must be very formidable, as, from ' its 
situation amcmgst the hills, at that season of 
the year it becomes a most rapid and un- 
stemable torrent. From the natural station, 
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of this position^ 9.- yi^y few men could m^m- 
tain it, and prevent the penetrating ctf aay 
body of troops into this quarter of the king- 
dom. 

Notwithstanding such ati advantage, G^ner 
ral Junot entered here; and no precaution 
having been taken by the count ryj he ad-- 
vanced unimpeded. In passing through a 
deep valley a little onward^ he Ibund the bridge 
of the river had been carried away by the 
violence of the waters. Not to be checked, 
he ordered a body of cavalry to swim the 
stream; but it was (boo potent for them: 
few accomplished their task, and upwards d 
two squadrons were drowned in die attempt. 

The late summer having been partieuJarly 
drv we met wiUi no obstable of this kind, the 
waters in, most places being es^ily fordable*. 
From their usually uncertain state, rejul^ed so 
by sudden and deluging rains, the mareh of 
an army through the interior of this country 
is extremely precarious* 

What added consider^ly to the sublimity 
of the way we had recently come, were the 
mists and clouds veiling; and occasionally 
discovering, by beautiful breaks, spots in tbe 
landscape of the most exquisite intereM. 
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After tmyersing a sort of undulating plain of 
hiUsy we rose upon Sazados^ a village built on 
the summit of a romantic height, and embo- 
somed in a wood of cork and chesnut trees. 

At the entrance or end of these places 
there is generally a little building, wherein 
ought to be deposited the grain for its annual 
Supply. Near it rise four or five large stone 
crosses, which make good objects; and when 
a<^eompanied by a few natives lying in all the 
luxury of rags and indolence at their feet, 
the scene does not compose a bad picture. 

Though so difiuse on the inanimate beau* 
ties of the country, I cannot pay a siniifar 
oomplin^nt to tlie living objects of attention^ 
Our hosts were civil to us as we pass^ 
along; but their society afforded us neither 
interest nor amusement. Almost always, 
they had recourse to the guitar; and sonde*- 
times stunned us intolerably with their vocal 
accompaniments. 

We left our little village at nine o'clock in 
the morning, under a most copious rain, 
which attended us the whole way till we 
reached Castello Branco, a distance of three 
leagues. Here, we found some insolence 
and unwillingness to oblige: but a little 
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French miUtatjf proceeding on our parts^ soon 
brought the master of the mansion to his 
senses; and we made him produce whatever 
we had occasion for. 

Owing to the wet weather it was next to an 
impossibility to walk much into the city: but 
what little I did see convinced me that it 
must be very ancient. The remains of a 
lofty castle, and long-extending towered 
walls, proclaim the consequence it once, held 
in the kingdom of Portugal; and now stand 
splendid monuments of the architecture of 
former ages. The town is built on the side of a 
granite rock; which circumstance produced 
some odd effects in the interior, as many 
huge masses of the above-mentioned stone 
rose in immoveable obstinacy amidst the cha- 
pels and other buildings allotted, as quarters, 
to the British troops. 

Our road, after leaving Castello Branco^ 
was excellent; and the inclemency of the 
weather abating, we journeyed on in tolera- 
ble comfort. We passed over a fine bridge, 
evidently of a very antiquated age : but beau- 
tiful as such remains may be, the modern 
architecture of the Portuguese does not de- 
serve less praise. Their tanks and fountains. 
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90 useful to th6 traveller, decorate the. roads, 
with every appropriate ornament of good 
taste and excellent workmanship. 

The evening of this day brought us to 
Idanhia Nova. This place is built on a high 
rocky hill 5 and possesses the ruins of an old 
fortress which, over an extensive plain, com-, 
mands a view of the Spanish mountains. 
Here, the country began to shew its own na- 
tural riches, and a specimen that the Portu- 
guese can be industrious. Cattle, grain, and 
olives abounded; and from the latter an oil is 
pressed, not inferior to the Italian. In fact^ 
we found every necessary of life in great 
plenty; and did not make a niggardly use of 
oUr good fortune. The inhabitants look 
• much better than their neighbours, although 
dirt, and an undescribable appearance of 
misery, still mark them all to be of the same 
family. Was so luxuriant a soil in the hands 
of a more active people (for these acquire the 
name of industrious only by comparison), 
how valuable would this part of the country 
become to the state ! 

We now rapidly approach that country 
whose'patriotism has aroused the admiration 
of England, and led our armies, with thear* 
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door of a crusade, to the Spanish shores. I 
must confess that my heart beats high at the 
prospeot of so soon being introduced to those 
brave sons of liberty, on whose countenances 
I expect to see the blaze of enthusiasm; and 
from whose energetic examples will shoot that 
chivalric fire so much needed to inflame the 
obstinate coolness of some of our too strait^ 
forward heroes. I do not mean too direct in 
the field, but too wedded to common-place 
modes. They understand not the glorioua 
impulse which arms the undisciplined pea- 
sant; and makes him> though not a soldier, a 
dauntless champion of his country's rights* 
Spain is now one in heart and in soul; 
and while she thus makes herself the forlorn 
hope of Europe, it is the policy, as well as 
the honour, of every independent sovereignty 
to support her in so sublime a struggle. We 
go ! and may heaven's propitious star crown 
Our united efforts! 

Mounted early in the morning for our 
long march, we descended a steep hill into 
the plain ; and crossed the river Ponsul, which 
flows at the foot of this rugged mountain. 
The road is very good ; and being shadowed 
by a dark wood for some distance^ contrasted 
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by its narrow glooms^, the wide solitariness of 
the hilk we had left. As we rose a com- 
manding hill, and turned ourselves round, our 
ejnes fell back upon our past footsteps, and 
Ive beheld a most extensive and" sublime 
stretch of black mountains in the rear of our 
advancing army. The proud and alpine 
summit of the rock on which stands the for- 
tress of Monta Santo, and the nearer heights, 
pierced the clouds ; while far in the distance, 
the stupendous mountains in the vicinity of 
Guarda and Almada shrouded in snows, and 
flashing their silver radiance in the sun, 
seemed to cap their heads even in the azure 
sky. 

On my rising early this morning, the view 
frdm the castle of Idanhia Nova wais curious 
and beautiful. Clouds rolted in one white 
mass below on the plain ; and from the bright 
light of the sun already up, the appearance 
was like a frozen sea covered with a northern 
snow. But when the heat took effect, the de- 
lusion evaporated; and the casual openings in 
this airy ocean presented the far distant 
country and mountains with all the visionary 
indistinctness, or glittering charms of en- 
chantment. 
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Zibrira, where we stopped^ intending the 
day following to pass the Spanish frontiers 
and halt at Alcantara, is a very small and 
dirty place, not <;ontaining more than 150 in- 
habitahts» Here I saw children, rather too 
old for such exhibition, wandering about the 
village in groupes totally naked. The wo- 
men were better looking than any of the na» 
tives I had lately seen ; and wore rich gold 
necklaces, and other ornaments* Their dress 
was no where else particular, unless I except 
the enormous bunch of petticoats that hung 
about them. 

To-morrow I hope to write from the Spa* 
nish dominions, and then you will have ob*> 
jects of greater interest.^— Adieu ! 
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LETTER Vm. 



Akantanii November l^th^ 1808. 
My dear S . 

A CONTINUED hilly heath brought us to 
Zagura, the last Portuguese town on this 
route, previous to our entering Spain. It 
stands coiDmandingly; possessing a fine old 
castle now in ruins. The Elga runs at the 
foot of the height on which the town is raised; 
and its stream is crossed by a bridge of an« 
cient Roman date, presenting an object well 
worthy the pencil of, the artist, and the ad- 
miration of the antiquary. Mouldering re« 
lies of all ages render this romantic river still 

' more interesting. And single towers, the 
frontier posts of feudal times, ait remote dis- 

' tances, stand in solitary grandeur on the 
bold precipices which embattle the waters. 

After crossing the bridge we bade adieu to 
Portugal ; and with the proud enthusiasm of 
Don Sebaakian and his followers, when they 
leaped on the Afirican i^ores, — entered Spain ! 

H 
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But here^ I trusty the resemblance will stop. 
We come to a friendly country ^ he went 
to a hostile one. We do not merely carry 
our own strength^ but are to join hosts of de* 
termined patriots ready to fight or to die in 
defence of their injured land. How can .we 
theh, nHtih Stibh advant^gei^, doubt of marking 
our track with victories ; and, at the close^ 
plant the united oolours of England and of 
Spain upon the farthest promontory of the 
Pyrennees ! 

Five leagues brought us to Alcantara, atid 
i^rieaid before nb a sublime view of itH greil 
revnaitis. 

This place has long been one of the firtt 
eonsequeiice in Spain. It owes its origin and 
nai&ie to the splendid bridge of Trajan, which 
stretches across the Tagas; Jtnd in after timed 
it redoubled its celebrity by the knights which 
todk their titte from its dcMMins) and by 
ifB having heroically tastaihed two metnora- 
ble sieges, in 1214 dind 1706^ 

The Moors, Whcfn they were paramount in 
this country, were the first who established a 
residence here. They fortified tlieir new 
city >ith ranges ^ i^rong walls cind towers^ 
imd suppiHrt^ it with toiwddrilble fiirde and 
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iMgnificence. By what I observe, it appeans 
as if the Romans ctid not find it requisite to 
maintain the passage of their superb bridge 
with ftiore than a very slight guard. The 
guard-house, and a ^small temple on the 
town side of the bridge, are the only remain^ 
of a Roman settlanent ; and as the structure 
of their buildings is as invincible as were their 
arms, I have no 4oubt, had there been more 
habitations originally here, they would still 
be traced amongst the Moorish elevations. 

This immortal proof of the greatness of 
Trajan's views— ^this unequalled bridge, con- 
sists of six arches, rising stupendously over 
i;he torrent They are erected on buttresses; 
and the £l:ones are formed as was the usual 
Roman method, unhewn near the edges 5 a 
iroanner which not only provides against the 
destruction of time, but likewise gives a solid 
mud bold air to the architecture. 

The length of the bridge is upwards of six 
tiundred feet, about twenty-nine broad, and 
two hundred high. These dimensions wifl 
^ive you some idea, though a faint one, <Hf 
the grandeur of this gigantic work. Oil the 
centre of the bridge is an elevation, Kke a tri- 
iiinphant arch, under which the pajsenget 
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must go in passing from ope end to the other* 
In the middle of the arch is an inscription on 
a tablet, and on each side of it are others ; 
two of which are scarcely discernible, though 
of a much inore modern date than the former 
one. I have copied and enclosed that on the 
tablet, which is Trajan; and also another in- 
scribed by Charles the Fifth, importing the 
repairs made by his orders. So far the de- 
tail: but no description can give an exact 
idea of the coup deceit the whole scene pre- 
sents. 

The town is situated on a precipitous and 
rocky hill, close to the river. The approach 
from the Portuguese side is over a steep de- 
scent of shelving rocks, winding round a bar- 
ren mountain. Oii a sudden the brown wa- 
ters of the Tagus break upon the sight, swoln 
by the hundred, streams which sweep down 
the surrounding heights, and terminating in 
a rapid and roaring cataract, about two hun- 
dred yards below the bridge. The city 
crowns the opposite mountain, and looks with 
dilapidated majesty on the time-defying struc- 
ture of the once dictators of the world. 
. Our , pleasure, on beholding so sublime a 
fiewj associated with the reception we ex- 
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pected to meet from the Spanish people, gave 
tenfold enjoyment to the delight with which 
we contemplated the proud walls of Alcan- 
tara. I'hey seemed a type of the brave na- 
tion we came to defend ; noble in ruins, and 
settled on the impregnable rock of nature, 
determined to maintain their existence against 
those attacks which shook other places to 
their foundation. 

With such sentiments, such respect and 
cordiality for the inhabitants, did we enter 
Alcantara. But the governor proved a beast 
— a vulgar, uncivil animal, with little power 
to serve us, and less inclination. He was 
asleep when we called on him. Indeed all 
seemed asleep to the feelings we brought 
along with us. They received us with the 
coldness of men, shewing they were resolved 
ever to consider us as strangers^ aiid treated 
us with, an inhospitality they durst not have . 
"ventured had they not believed us to be 
friends. We were wretchedly quartered^ and 
the governor's excuse for this was, that he 
had no authority to force the pieople to re- 
ceive us into more respectable houses. 

The interior of the city is nasty 5 filled with 
•rumbling walls, and churches in a desolate 
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iitate. There appears to be a very extensive 
religious institution here, which possesses a 
fine Gothic structure, unfinished; and a noble 
cloister filled with many curious remaing. • 

It may seem ridiculous, the observation I 
am now going to make, but it is impossible 
not to notice the object of it ; namely, the 
number of pigs of prodigious fatness ! They 
prowl about the streets in droves, seeking for 
that filth to which they owe their exuberant 
rotundity. Pork, therefore, is the beef and 
mutton of the people ; and, as for milk, it is 
as difficult to procure as ice in the crater of 
Etna. Take the city all in all, for so large 
and apparently well populated a town, I 
could not have conceived it possible that so 
few absolute necessaries can be found. 

Dirt reigns here with eqtial sway as in Por- 
tugal . And my expectations of receiving ^ com- 
forter under these ills, from the civility of the 
people and their blazing enthusiasm, evapo- 
rating in the general coldness of the place, I 
could only ruminate within myself on the ro- 
mantic fables we had heard, or the mar- 
vellous diflFerettce between the insensible in- 
habitants of Alcantara and their ardent bre- 
thren of the interior. 
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The specimen we meet here of the Spaniards 
gives them in countenance decidedly the supe- 
riority over the Portuguese. They are less in 
litature^ but their faces have an air of intelli^ 
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gence and candour not generally possessed by 
their Lusitanian neighbours. And what in- 
creases their advantage is, the gay taste of 
their costume. 

The females wear a sort of black cowl over 
their heads, hanging in long folds down their 
backs: short petticoats of all cojiours, with 
extremely pretty legs covered with red or 
black worsted stockings, terminated by lea- 
thern shoes and large silver buckles, complete 
the dress of this fkir race. The males, like 
the Portuguese, are enveloped in brown 
cloaks, with large flapped hats; and, not to 
be behind them in loftiness of spirit, they never 
condescend to run the risk of being fatigued 
with aiiy employment more active than idle- 
ness. 

There are no regular Spanish troops in this 
place. The inhabitants mount guard at the 
governor's quarters. On our first route thi- 
ther we met an oflSicer and two patriotic dra- 
goons, armed with long rusty swords, a soli- 
tary pistol, and, I believe, a carbine. Th« 
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rags and wretchedness peeping from under 
their thread-bare mantles; and their un- 
couth manceuvres^ added to a sort of savage 
consequence arrogated by them on the cause 
of their becoming soldiers, gave them more the 
air of banditti than that of saviours of the 
state. Their horses were yet worse appoint- 
ed, and seemed more unserviceable. 

If these indolent, insolent Alcantarans be 
specimens of the army we are to join, I can- 
not augur a very brilliant campaign. What 
are half a dozen idle and vain fellows turning 
out in each city to do for the rescue of the 
whole kingdom ? Nothing less than a univer- 
sal spirit in the nation will be adequate to the 
great cause we have in hand. Nothing less 
than this universal spirit, did we expect 
would hail us ! But at present faint are our 
hopes. We jiowhere see that disinterest- 
ed zeal amongst the nobles and the weal- 
thy, which ought to pour forth their abund- 
ance on the loyal peasantry. Nor do we 
meet the peasantry at every turn' any thing 
like the living originals of those animated de- 
scriptions we read in England : — the higher 
classes devoting themselves to disciplining, 
clothing, and arming the lower; and the lower 
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giving up every selfish consideration- to the 
great end of freeing their country ! Such a 
union alone can effect the present design of 
Spain. With such a zeal as this; with every 
heart and hand rising e;i Tn^^^^e^ determined 
to accomplish the liberty of their country, or 
to find graves in her bosom ; what may not 
ten millions of inhabitants achieve ? 

What a few undisciplined Asturians did 
against the reigning Moors in the eighth cen- 
tury, might not the collected people of Spain 
^effect against a similar tyranny in the nine^ 
teenth ?' I am persuaded that in all cases of 
this kind there is nothing like unanimity and 
resolution. Look at the annals of the north, 
and see what the Dalecarlians have done for 
Sweden : cast your eye nearer home, and be* 
hold a handful of brave Scots driving the ar- 
mies of Edward the First out of their country. 
Nay, look within your owii land, and see a 
few valiant hearts on Runimede giving laws 
to a monarch leagued with many powerful 
states, and protected by the thunders of the 
Vatican ! 

A determined soul declares its high origin, 
that it partakes of divinity. There is some- 
thing almost omnipotent in its will; secure of 
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inward mighty it <' treads down impossibili* 
ties;" and mounts with resistless energy to 
the zenith of its hopes. Thus have been the 
resolves and the sucxess of Bonaparte. And 
if such be the consequence of one man's de- 
termination, what may not be expected from 
the resolution of thousands when united as 
one ! And then, if right brace the warrior'g 
arm, will not the righteousness of the Spanish 
cause, when supported ai^ it is, be more than 
sulBiciettt to compel the ambitious star of 
usurpation to " pale its ineffectual fires ?'^ 

I have accompanied this letter with a sketch 
of the bridge, and of the archway which 
crowns its centre. The following is the in- 
scription on the tablet which runs along its 
top. 



Inscription aver the arch on the bridge at 

Alcantara. 

IKP. CAESARI. BIVI. NBRVA. F. NERVAE. 
TRAJAIiO. AVO. GERM. DACIQ. PONTIF. 
MAX. TRIE. POTSS. VIII. IMP. COS. V. P. P. 

Inscription of Charles Fifths on each side the 

arch. 

Carolos. v. imp. Caesar. Augustus. 
Hispanianuaque. Rex. Hunc. Pontem. 
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bellis. Qiaatiqaltae. ex. parte, deruptotn. 
rainam. qui. minantim. ia staurariias. 

Sit Anno, domini. m. o. xliii. Imperuus. vi. xxilil. 
Regni. vero. xxvi. 

On the Alcantara end of this long structure 
stands the Roman temple. Under the pedi- 
ment is placed this inscription. 

IMP. NERVAE. TKAIANO« 
CAESARI. AVGVSTO. GERMANICO. 
DACICO. SACRVM. 

TBMPLVM. IN. RVPB. TAGI. SV PERIS. 
ET. CAESARS. PLENVM. ARS. 
TBI. MATERIA. VINCITVR. IPSA. 
SVA. gvlS. g\'ALI. DSDERIT. 
VOTO. TORTASSE. REQVIRBT. 

cvRA. jvvAT. ingentem: vast a. 

PONTEM. QYAM. MOLE, f ECERIT. 
SACRA. LITATVRO. FECLT. HONORE. 
1.ACBR. QVI. PONTEM. FECIT. 
LACER. ET. NOVA. TBMPLA. DICAVIT. 
ILLIC. SE. 3OLVVNT. HIC. SIBI. VOTA. LITANT. 
PONTEM. PERPETVI. MANSVRVM. VN. SAECVLA* 
MVNDI. 

FECIT. DIVINA. NOBILIS. ARTE LACER. 

IDEM. ROMVLBIS TBMPLVM. CVM. CAESARE. DIVIS* 

CONSTITVIT. FELIX. VTRAQVE. CAVSA. SACRI. 

C. JVLIVS. LAC^R. H, S. I. 

ET. DEDICAVIT. AMICO. CTEIO. LACONE. ICABDITANO* 

After gratifying our antiquarian curiosity, 
nothing further excited our attention in. this 
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once famous spot. Had the people answered 
our expectations, every object would have 
teemed with interest. But the soul was not 
there we hoped to find, the mere carcasses of 
Spaniards were not for us; and we turned 
from them with disgust and contempt. The 
major objects of our march being any where 
but at Alcantara, we in vain looked for the 
minor ones of comfort. The town, "though 
full the size of any one of our most respect- 
able provincial cities, contained neither an 
inn nor a coflFee-house. The wretched hole 
whence post-horses are supplied may jperhaps 
arrogate the title of one of these receptacles 
of mercenary hospitality ; but in merit it de- 
serves the name of shed, hovel ; any thing but 
that of a place habitable for human beings. 
That you may never shelter in the like, is the 
5vish of your sincere, &c. 
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LETTER IX. 



We bade adieu to the city of the whiu 
bridge without any regret ; and, I am happy 
to say, there left behind us most of those pre* 
judices against the Spanish manner of sup-^ 
porting the patriot cause which that inhos- 
pitable place had occasioned. 

The country over which we n6w travelled 
was highly dangerous for horses, on account 
of the rocky steepness of the road; and for 
carriages it was wholly impassable. At the 
distance of a league we again came upon the 
Tagus, whose foaming roar, long ere wo 
reached* its abrupt sides, apprised us of our 
near approach. Here, being to cross to the 
opposite bank, with great difficulty, and at 
different times, we embarked our horses and 
mules on a sort of square boat, which wafted 
n$f or rather was violently driven by the im- 
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petus of the stream, to the point where we 
were to land. 

Two leagues of savage waste marked the 
residue of our way till we arrived at a neat 
little village called Ceclavin. Nothing of the 
base parsimony and cold-blooded patriotism 
which disgraced the proud city of Alcantara 
was seen within these humble walls. We 
were kindly received by the chief mail of the 
town. He was married, and, to the honour 
of his fair dame, his habitation possessed aa 
air of greater regularity and comfort than we 
had seen in any house sinoe our march. Soon 
after our arrival an excellent dinner was set on 
the table, at which both the lady and ber 
i^ouse presided ; partaking of its good tilings 
with more than common union, as they both 
eat oif the same plate amd drank out of the 
same cup. 

After a dessert of grapes well preserved, 
and most hospitable libations of their juice, 
we were invited into the outer roomi which 
was a kind of hall. There we found the 
whole village assembled and seated around^ 
jHrhile a capacious pan of charcoal glowed in 
the midst of a circle of mats, so placed for the 
host and his friends. Fiddles, guitars, &c. 
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finished the apparatus for the pleasures of the 
evening. The young ladies were dressed in 
their gala habits, and the men in their gayest 
attire. A dance, of course, seemed to threaten 
eur patience. 

The buUero was to be the exhibition. You 
already know its merits by my description of 
the like performance at the theatre in Lisbon. 
Speedily, therefore, the Vestris of the traiti 
rose; took out his lady; and the appropriate 
music striking up, produced a species of agi^ 
lity before us not very graceful, but most un- 
doubtedly excessively droU. The female dis» 
played great dexterity in keeping time, not 
only with the noise of her castanets, but with 
the silent movements of her bottom'; which 
in elaisticity far exceeded the quickness of her 
feet. 

The kosacky and alniost all the native dances 
#f uncultured nations, and the bulkro we must 
rank with these, were invented to Express 
somewhat more than the tender passion: an4 
certainly the one we have just been witness- 
ing is not the most platonic of them all. Dis- 
gusting as it was to our eyqs, the honest Ce» 
claviners liked it well; and a frequent repeti- 
tion of the amusement took place during the 
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evening. To change the scene a little, we 
commenced ballet-masters, and prevailed 
upon our village company to attempt an 
English country dance y^ in which they suc- 
ceeded a meroielle. 

The dress of the girls at this little jTi^/e was 
rather pretty in parts. They wore their hair 
in nets (the first of the sort I had seen), de-» 
corated with large bows of riband, whose 
ends hung flaunting down their backs. White . 
handkerchiefs covered their shoulders; and a 
long and uncouth waist in stiff stays, rose 
from between a pair of hips branching out a la 
hoUandoise. Their petticoats were very short; 
an apt fashion for displaying the beauty of 
their neat l^gs and feet. No want of goldi 
was apparent here; as quantities of it formed 
into necklaces terminating in huge crosses, 
and massive ear-rings of the same gorgeous 

a 

metal, shone upon their persons. The gayest 
colours, such as red, yellow, green, &c. were 
the general hues of their habilinients. 

The ball ended at eleven o'clock : and re- 
freshments in the form of wine, &c. flowed 
about most profusely. The segar too was 
aot less used, as all the males present inhaled 
its somniferous prefume. 
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On retiring^ we found clean and excellent 
beds, and slept soundly under the protection 
of a couple of bronze icruci fixes that over* 
hung oiir pillows. 

. iThis little village, I am told, is pieof^ed . 
with a horde of smugglers. And accordingly 
more contrabaiid articteis find their way in and 
biit of its walls thai! ]^ass through any other 
town in Spain. This sort of occult traffic it 
particularly lively between them and the 
Blnglish of the i^ame commercial principles; 
and so for that reason perhaps^ thii^ fHe was 
given to us in honour of our British ^mugglers^ 
These gay villagers exhibited c^very appear* 
ance of comfort both in their habitations and 
themselves. Neither rags nor Wretchedness 
were to be encountered here. All the ro- 
tundity of content, with the bloom of hilarity^ 
marked not only the villages of the women, 
but ef the men also. 

Torrionsilla, at the distance of four ledgues> 
was our next object. It is a village situated 
on & flattish hill, along which stretches forth 
an irregular line of poor4ooking lioiises; but 
they are inhabited by a healthy and industri* 
ous people* Being the first British officers 
.who had beea seen in this place> we were 
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presently surrounded like wild beasts at at 
fair; and had the pleasure of hearing that we 
were viewed with no inconsiderable degree of 
admii'atipn.' This was exemplified by more 
than words \ for the Avocat, an agreeable and 
well-eduqated man^ received us into his ha- 
bitation^ and treated us most hospitably. 

The groupes of women, whom w6 often 
pass at the fountains in this country, are 
beautifully interesting j their . figures, dress, 
and dexterity in carrying water, <tre peculiar 
to themselves. The earthen vessel which 
contains it is of a simple form : and when 
placed upon the head, is in complete unison 
with their costume, and composes a picture 
worthy of the most tasteful pencil; reminding 
you of the celebrated work by Raphael, of 
the girl bearing the water vessel. 

The Spanish nymphs seldom apply their 
hands to poize it, and will walk over the 
roughest ground without losing the bar 
lance. 

The habitations of the peasantry consist of 
one story and a ground floor; both are paved 
with brick; and the latter's windows are 
strongly barred with iron projecting into the 
street, which ^ves them the air of a range of 
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prisons. The upper stories have nothing but 
wooden shutters ^ which, being kept open to 
admit the lights makes the residence as horri- 
bly coldin winter, as it is pleasantly cool in 
summer. The brick floors, too, add to these 
effects. . 

Daring our various sojourns at the several 
quarters in which we halted, the natives of 
every class and calling were admitted into 
our refectories; smoking, and staring at 
us whilst ■ we eat, and between the whiffs 
asking ten thousand questions; besides^ ex^ 
claimbing enthusiastically against the French 
and their emperor ;^ and- with equaj ardour 
expressing their gratitude and friendship 
for England. And if physiognomy is to 
be believed, certainly we ought not to doubt 
the sincerity of this people; for, not only 
their aptness and activity, but their open- 
ness and vast superiority of mind over 
the Portuguese, give them ample claims for 

credit... 

Every league we advanced, after we left 
Alcantara, a vehement spirit of patriotism 
was professed by every one. That ancient 
stumbling block of prejudice, the difference 
of religion, seemed totally buried; and the 
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burning hatred \<rhich- the SpahiKrd hereto^ 
fore used to cherish aga^inst this heretics of 
Britons, was completely fbrgottien; 3ffafehin^ 
Was spoken of but the eternal ^liiity which;, 
front this peri'od, iis to subsist betwfec?n the 
two nations: and even some went so fai* ias to 
hope that such im honotirablie frieitd!^^ tfiay 
hereafter be sealed by an alliance b€ftw<^€fA 
one of our royal fetokles and their FetdinaM 

- the Seventh* I had frequ^^t opportunities ctf 
conversing (rti this and Hhe like subjects with 
many of the best informed nativeij, a donsi- 
derable numbeJr of whoin Were of the priest* 
hood; and they ton^ iend nil said/ that the 
day$ ttf prejudice were pabt ; that dur conduct 
as a nation had proved more in favour of our 
creed, than a thousand volurtie^ written to 
demonstrate its sigreement with the godpeL 
" And (continued they) if we need ain addi- 
tional argument to convince tis in your bfe- 

- half, have we not i^e^ a nation of the skme 
persuasion as ourselves, robbings plnndt^rih^, 
and depriving their brethren of their liberties j 
ihsiilfing the halldwfeH fediiSrces they had So- 
lemhly swdrn to v6nerate; fed feflher, to 
mak^ a climax to their barbarous erin^, 
3iUve th€iy n^^ddd^d isaclilege to «lil6k ^ifesbla- 
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tipa ? Hqw t;hen sh^l we e&tiniate the true re? 

are \p^ protectors md friends j and, t^ere- 
fcwe, 9§ tjip wofipd^ Isrs^pl^f 3^i4 to the goc^d 
$^n)fu*i^;, we regard you ^ our n^igh|?our^ 

We hs% JorrioD^ilJi^ ^ 9jj|^e tl^e foUojfying 

m^rnj^iffi 4«d l^efori? ^ c^^f pf % ^^ 

re^bed tbe vallpy of f}f^]^ti^ •, iij whosie bo? . 

som stands the fair city pf that name^ at ^ 

distance of six long leagues from the place 

whence we started. The road leading to this 

tp.wn is oyer ^ plain of great extent. On our 

fl,ppf o^ch vast p.a^9 pf jp3L9u»tftijl9 rise tp^he 

view; tJneir giaijt Jie^d^ ^rp prpwne^ wit^i 

snow, and l,op]k dowi^ ppcjidjly pii the an9i<snt 

wallp pf Plasentia. TJUe valley is rich in 

y^m^s, pllyes, and cypres tpe.e$, m^ vsmyff 

S. ddjijghtful iijkterjest ^pij^ the m^nderini 

Xjerte, which ro.H$ its ffj^tSWifig wa^yes ;throug| 

the wpn^f Nupilj^erleg? p^X? buddings jsLi^d 

pjl^els rise from ^^jpid^t .t^ljie »vopd|;^ a^d the 

venexfkUe ca3l^le!^»d.tpx^er> ,9s well as tji|^ pa- 

tbei^r^l, presejit tl;>^igni^sdy?s in ,mpu44.?fing 

gr^d^Hr on the jfi^vp^ ,pjr the riyer^ ^yl^pse 

jcleg^r sjirfg^e dp^bJle^ |hj?^jp )l?.eaifties \fy i^e- 

S^ip^S ^l^eif ;fffTmfi. \^ 1^0% stp^ie prxi^^ 
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crosses the stream ; its arches are modernised ; 
but the whole bears evident marks of that 
era when a conquering people stamped their 
power by works of magnificence and utility. 
More Roman remains' afe to be met with iir 
various parts of this bishoprick;; and ad you 
know my fondness for the study, you will not 
be surprised that- 1 should wish to halt a day, 
and have an opportunity of indulging in my 
favourite gratification. 

(In contmuation.J ' 

Flasehtia^ Nov. 21 J 

"I recommence my epistle^ after having 
been busied in a very interesting way. 

Our quarters are at the hotel of the Mar- 

... " • 

quis de — ^ — *, a fabric of antiquated fashion^ * 
but undergoing a repair for the reception of 
his excellency, now at Madrid. His superin- 
tendaht received us with the greatest respect; 
and in our accombaodations endeavoured to 
adopt every thing to tlie ^English customs, 
as far as his knowledge would direct him. 

But all civilities were not confined to him: 
we were visited by maiiy of the ipost consi- 
derable inhabitants, anion gst whom were the 
canons of the cathedra)/ w*ho volunteered 
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bringing ns acquainted with every thing won 
thy notice in the city. One, particalarfy lo- 
quacious^ and possessing, or supposing he 
possessed, a deep intelligence in antiquitiesj, 
held forth in Spanish on that subject most 
indefatigably; the more infonnatidn he 
nought to give me, the nearer he approached 
my person; till at last the loudness of hils 
voice, and the closeness of the contact^ 
brought him to a recollection that I was 
not deaf 9 but only could not understand 
him. He, therefore, the following morning 
repeated his visit, attended by a brother cha- 
mow, who spoke French.' I found him, on 
-conversing with him, to be a man of erudi* 
tion and knowledge of mankind. His miild 
was beautifully adorned by the most unpre- 
judiced principles of religion and moral good- 
ness. And, still more to brighten the pic- 
ture, he possessed an elegant wit, and consi- 
derable musical talents. 

Such an acquaintance was very desirable; 
and under his auspices we sallied forth to vi-'^ 
sit the curiosities of the city. 

The cathedral was the first place we vi- 
sited. Its. exterior is of a bad' mixture *of 
i^rabesquQ and Roman architecture, over- 
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loftded vHth Wnait^t and clumsy cohimtks. 
"[pie int^f idr is of perfect gothic, widi ^ altaiv 
eolnpo^ of oaken sculpture, richly gilt ai^ 
paibted. This piece of workmanship must 
h^ 9t kAit t]iree oeaturtes old. Part df t\i^6 
edifice is yet unfinished; mid at the unpomn 
^eled end stands the ^ore ancient cathedral^ 
<tf ^ pnxe t9sM, ^Ad most gloomUy gr^^? I 
hope the want of means to decorate it in the 
pfopdsed tiew fashion will loqg allow it tct 
ir6ar its reyerend ^ires altoye the popii^jaysi 
of moderii architecture. 

We ties^t proceeded to the palace of the 
]>ishopi his loitlship received ^s cordially, 
(jffiering his house and fill it could afford, 
'^1^ t6 bis |]upmagei^ to our use dmring our 
.fitaj at Plasentiaj; h^ f^xptessed, in the most 
ftensible language his gratitude to the English 
Hatktfi for t^ir Exertions ^n favour of Stpaia; 
|md hoped^ t^t we Would tl^i»k hi^ the voi9e 
pf the Junta of that pr ovilK^. 

Happening to admire a Ui^e picture of 
Saint Fran^ew; Wliick huQ|[ nefu: the ^e^nseopi^ 
throne, he instantly begged <mr aeceptan^^ 
1»f jt| of etmrse we declined tailing iidYantage 
Df his generoiitgr^K lodeed^ ted we h^n in 
^ }pcBi of filing di3|ybsiti(^s, w«i i^ht 
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bare come away well endowed from mpst olP 

the '^ places we visited; but we refused their 

presents, I l^ope not ungracionsly : cectainljr 

\t woold haye been base to have appropriated 

the overflowing gratitude cf an already plw^ 

dered people. /f/^ . /;? h^A <" . 

Having leii the good bishop, we turned our 

steps towx^rds the castle $ but found it, though 

picturesque at a distance ffom its commandt 

^ng situation, ^ mere shell within. As w« 

passed on, we were invited by some Domini* 

can monks into their monastery; when we 

entered, they all en^ braced us, aud with equal 

energy of ^sture and ^eocpression inveigfa^ 

against the commqn enemy* 

The holy brotherhood surrounded us otx aU 

sides ; ti&eir various forms of youiag, old, £a 

and lean, presented gronpes truly novel aa^ 

interestiiig. Having ascended the large 

^aircase of the conveot, we were ushered into 

a long and faintly lighted room, in which sait 

the Abbot* Many of the elder -brethnen 

were likewise seated, being so many proofs of 

^ good e£Eects of holy seclusion, penitence, 

fasting, and other mortifications of the flesh. 

Th^ whole body oi monks now furnished 
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the apartment. Cakes, wine, and many good 
things were produced; the sparkling fcup 
went rapidly round, and. gave new zest to 
toasts of our lasting amity and public friend- 
ship; these bursts of convivial enthusiasm 
w^re accompanied by embraces, and every 
act of pantomimic assurances of fellowship 
and love. In short our visit had more the 
appearance of some extravagant scene on the 
stage, than the sober converse of a society of 
holy men. 

*. Just before we departed they conducted us 
into the refectory, which displayed every pre- 
paration for good . living. Eleven o'clock is 
their usual hqur of dinnec. 
, iDuring our walk home we visited an insti- 
tution I was some little surprised at finding 
Jiere: namely, a foundling hospital ! On its 
being pointed out to me by one of our dwine 
attendants^ I exclaimed— /^ My God! what 
an enfans trouvie instituted in a town like 
this! It is the last place in the world I 
$hould have expected to have found one." 

He laughingly replied, " What are those to 
do who dare not marry?" 

The building is of considerable extent, s^ 
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-pears clean, and is attended with nmch:care.. 
I do not doubt but that it is the hixrmxi.d^ot 
of the province. 

' We returned to the Marquis's, to dinner; 
and after our hospitable meal, our good su- 
pel-intendaftt led us over the. mansion to shew 
us the antiquities^ and :the. splendour .of the 
house. ' Amidst the. -numerous : apartmentst, 
one vault (^d saloon was filled with armonf" of 
all descriptions, both for horse and foot, be- 
sides swords, cross-bows, and chests filled 
with arrows. , AH are in a sad neglected 
state, and likely to remain so : for his excel- 
lency finding. no possibility of re-polishing 
them, has left them to fust; and perhaps, in 
the end, to b^ sold for old iron. 
- Had we them in England, what a treasure 
would they be to our antiquarians! how 
nobly would they emblazon the halls of some 
of our new and Unshielded noblesse ! 

He led us from the armoury to a sort of 
cloistered terrace;- the walls> rff * whicji wece 
enriched with many a Roman fragnient, 
found in the town and its neighbourhood. 
The relics thus preserved are altars, funeral 
stones, and one or two basso relievos. One, 
a boy squeezing grapes, is of yetj excellent 
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^cvlpture. On a branch of ^he vine ip, thj« 
piece^ ifi a bird^ and a 9^rpent winding up th^ 
$tem : symbols I could no^ deoy ph^r. 

Another, of equ^y good worlpoan^hip, is 
a figure placed in a sort of niche a)t into the 
sdid marble, Jt is a ^mslns gracefully cor 
Tered with drapery, and staled on a c^iiir, 
bearing on her knee a haskej|: pf fnjit; at her 
right side is a dog, and ovei^ her he^ ^ 
foSowing inscription: 

DIISSiINIB 

BOMNAE INRIFipri 
/" VXORI OPIIM. '^ 

» P M . "S. 
AM¥PNMXRA 
A^. XVIIJ, AMMQ 
NICVS. MAVRV8 

piLi^. piBtrns 

The basso reli^yp of th^ boy is ^^ed ^n a 
tablet^ on itliieh is eciigrave^ ^n aqsfSkoyany- 
Ittg inscriptaMU 

MHTHP • Mpl • rAIHNA 
nAPHPIONOCTICOACTe 
HrGneCTHAHNCTNnATI 
OlODdCNeinOMOAOfTI 
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MfiNdnJiiii^pmenmNrAPeitfo ^ 

M • : GP^QMOCOYttANPlICOr/ 
NOMIOTAIANOC 
i^OMINE. IVILIANVS. MENSESEX. 
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A mtitikited bust of Aritc^nmus^ (and tw^ 
colossal heads in no better preservation, as 
%eH as many antique fragttients rf which I 
send yota fetches, addm tfeis ctdotinaded re- 
poisitbry, A vei-y large focrt, i^culptiifed ki 
the ptfrest marl9e, at least four times the si«j 
of' life, -next caitght our atteritioB. tt is co-i 
Tel-ed *by a richly Accorafted sandal, yrotlStiy 
indeed of the first artiist of *the classic ag«f ia 
which it was hewn. The figure to whidh it 
lias been attached must have been immense ; 
ttnd from the fashion of the sandal, I have 
hardly a doubt that it was the statue of some 
warrior. 

We closed the evening of • this day at thcl 
house of our chanion. He had not only at* 
tentively conducted us through the city, but 
had prepared a little concert for us, tliat we 
might part, in every way, harmoniously. 
The Adonis or Mercutia of the town played 
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imd sung to his guitar with all the affectation 
of a finished coxcomb* And I am positive, the 
subject of the airs he chanted must have fer 
out-stepped the bounds of decency, as the 
Spanish part of our society seemed to enjoy . 
them most potently; their countenances be- 
traying a TBther semual demonstration that 
lov£ and its consequences were the burthen of 
these verses, -^A^^iV^^i*^' 

On our return to our quarters we found 
that his grace the bishop had been to visit 
US; leaving two turkeys and as many bottles 
of rum for our supper. The latter present 
arose from an idea that the English cannot 
finish the day without punch. Fearing that 
you will think I never will finish this letter^ I 
remain, &c. 
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LETTER X. 



Salamwca^ November 2dth> I6C9. 



Dear S- 



We separated in my last at Plasentia; 
ivhich city saw us depart the succeeding 
moriring to that in which we halted ; and very 
deeply 'impressed were we with the kindness 
of the inhabitants. 

On our issuing forth, our two clerical friends 
were at the door of the Marquis's hotel to bid 
us adieu ; and our parting, I assure you, was 
not a little pathetic — much friendship wa« 
avowed on both sides 3 and their last words 
were prayers for our, success aiid health* 

I never beheld a more beautiful morning; 
but that is nothing strange with the inhabit- 
ants of this favoured city : — ^bland are the peo- 
ple, and bland is their climate. I am told 
that the air around this delightful 'spot is al« 
inost always serene and heavenly. Thougli 
now far advanced in the month of November, 
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nothing but the name of that ungenisil sea^ 
ton is known here. The softest air of the 
sweetest summer day could not be more balmy 
ihan that which met our freshened seilr t^ on 
turning out for the mirch. The sun shohe in 
full power ; and its bright beams, while thdjr 
warmed the bosom of the hill we virere to 
iaiscend, glittered on the cold snows of the yet 
inore distant heights^we were also destined to 

'^e left the town by a road hear to thib 
castled ruins. It hsUl been a R<>]»aii way; 
was broad, and paved wHh regularity. Ad- 
joining the outward gate rises an aqueduct of^ 
the same era with the road» knd consisting of 
fifty arches^ which cover a vast extent of 
ground, aad form a grand variety, when thus 
opposed to t\it black towers of Plasentia. 

The view of the city on this quar4;er is not 
so magnificent as the one on our approach. 
It wants the lofty heights rising directly above 
its waUs, and the aspiring icy heads of the 
mounjtains afar off: but though inferior to the 
absolute perfection of the sublkiae oti the 
other side, yet all was so admirable here, that 
we quitted the rcmianttc involvements of the 
antique and vmeyiard^clad road with regret^ 
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and soon lost sight of the ever-respected eii- 
virons of Plasentia. 

Our route lay in a direct line to the tracks 
of distant snow ; however we speeded on, and 
before many hours passed away, found our- 
selves entirely out of the temperate zone, and 
introduced to the circles of extreme cold and 
misery. A march of six leagues brought us 
to a village called Aldea Nueva ; and as it lay 
in the midst of snow, and the inhabitants 
seemed frozen alike with cold and indolence^ 
no wonder, when fresh from the warm com- 
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forts of Plasentia, that we should ill brook ther 
penury of our present reception. However 
the metropolitan turkeys saved us from actual 
want in this instance ; and glad were we in 
the morjuing when the signal was made for 
our march. 

Having dispatched our . domestics betimesf 
in the advance, we followed when the sun 
had obtained a little power, and continued 
our. course along the brow of this freezing 
district. After a few hours patient endurance . 
of the bitter blast and driving snow, we de^ 
scended the mountain ; and, as a reward for 
Our brave sufferance of such ills, got into a 
rich valley, whose autumnal warm tints was a 
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pleasing change firom thd laid pak ihonotony 
of the scene. The road in many parts still ex^ 
hibited curious remains ef Roniaa industry 
and greatness* Many a mile of weU-paved 
causeway pointed out to us the footsteps of 
the emperors of the world. Ah 1 my friend, 
hoir many memento mori were here of the 
timnsitorinesB of aUl human power ( The ruins 
of bridges crossing the dry beds of once rapid 
'streams ; the cylindrical stones vibich marked 
the military distances, were yet unbroken: 
but what are the divisions they were intended 
to limit?— where the hands which planted 
them? Let our modem Caesars of the earth 
view these relics, and lay to heart the anpti^ 
aess of ail conquests that is not over vice ; 
tbe fiuthlessness of monuments whidi out# 
live the names they were planted to immor- 
tailise! Tliese stones stand; but their in* 
soriptions are almost totally worn out by time. 
Having so latdiy left the scorching suns of 
Lisb<»n, and the more delightfol atmosphere 
of Ptaisefitia, you will not be surprised thai; 
we should find these snow-clad regioins insuf- 
ferably cold. Even this valley, which was 
somewhat more toleraUe than the heights, 
was rendered indescribably chill by the blasts 
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ftoto the niountains. Perhaps you will iKiareii^ 
ly credit it^ that at Aldea Nueva we felt eight 
degrees of frost. 

Not any of lis "being apprised that we sheulcl 
epcbunter siich severity^ I fear that all the 
officers are in a similar prediqstmeht with 
knyself; and I have not brought an article of 
warm clothing with me. As to the poor sol- 
diers^ they staiid a good chance of bein^ 
transformed into moving icicles, iii marching 
jFrom quarter to quarter. A few of your bene- 
volent ladies' flannel jackets would be of use 
here* Indeed (ignoramuses that we were, not 
better to- ihforni otlrselves) we did not harbour 
a thought that in a country so fSunoiis for glow^ 
ing suns we could ever experience such hyper '^ 
borean blasts. 

In the last village we stopped at> our 
horses^ mules, &Ck being quartered at the inn> 
I paid it a Visit, being curious to see what 
were the comforts accessible to travellers who 
bad not the advantage of claiming military 
lodgings, i put my head into this ark for 
man and beast, and found it a most forlorn, 
dark, dirty hole. One large unpavod room, 
without even a window, farmed the hiaki sa- 
loon of the hotel. A sort of recess at one 
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end, where burnt a wood fire (whose liglit 
but more gloomily shewed the darkness of the 
superior apartment), seemed lijke the obscure 
haunt of sorcerers or banditti. Around this 
hearth sit the guests and family, open to the 
intrusions of every boor whom curiosity 
or necessity may lead to make one in the 
circle. 

I. 

If by accident a traveller have not his own 
bedding, a wretched nook is his destiny, and 
a wooden bench ; or, perhaps, if he is to be 
more highly favoured, he is thrust into a 
noisome hole, with a window open to t^e noc- 
turnal roarings of the storm, and furnished 
with a rotten tester, straw mattress, and 
filthy sheets, well warmed with vermin of 
every species. A dusty brass crucifix pro* 
tects the slumberer ; while- a cork-stool com- 
pletes the fiirniture of an apartment, which 
the Spaniards think is adequately fitted up for 
any rank. To this then are all exposed who 
voyage it in so terrible a country! None.afe 
exempt from tasting its miseries but we sons 
of the sword; and therefore, bad as our pre- 
sent quarters were, a comparison with this 
blessed hotel made us fancy ourselves in pa- 
radise. 
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Fuenta Olio is four. leagues from Aldea 
Nueva, Its first appearance did not promise 
very fair ; but the respectable air of the church 
inspired us with a hdpe that its pastor might 
be a man of more entertaining means than his 
flock i so, without troubling the chief magi- 
strate of the place, we made directly for his 
holiness's abode. Our judgment was good* 
The clergyman received us with hospitality 
and enthusiasm. He had two nieces in the 
house who acted as domestics: they were 
very pretty, and by no means bashful. We 
found likewise the wife of the village Escula- 
plus, handsome and young ; what in England 
we call buxom : more than could be said of 
her spouse ; who was old, withered, and ema- 
ciated 5 the very picture of the apothecary in 
Romeo and Juliet. 

The lady was by no means ignorant of her 
lord's imperfections; and a jolly friar, who 
we found on a visit to our priest, and to whom 
she doubtless had confessed her quick-sighted- 
ness, seemed to be to her both doctor and 
apothecary. This holy brother (who was so 
good a friar in things terrestrial as well as 
celestial, as to be eager for fraternity in all) 
to amuse us danced the buUero with great 
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«!xMUtion atid gestufe^ tucking Up his saintly 
dt^pety around his waist^ and displaying a pair 
of strong limbs in leather breaches, which he 
usbd with much motion li^d agility. The 
married dame assist^ at this ^pastime ; which 
eertainly more became the drunken revels of 
a boori^ Ceiir thaii the sober chaitaber of a 
Gbristian minister. 

From this instance, you will see that the 
flierry legends of monkish jollity are not to be 
doubted. Were I to let you into all the secrets 
which this dancing cion of the church whis- 
pered into oiir ears, you would never more 



hesitate to beliere that Comus and his crew 
iare often the reigning deities in Spanish mo- 
nasteries; and I shall never again expresei 
my wonder should I see ail enf^ns trouxee at 
^he door pf every convent in the kingdom. 
Indeed our liberal friar seemed so overflow-; 
ing with the goods of the village, that he wa4 
pot backward in his wishes that we should 
share not only the hospitalities of the benevo- 
lent pastor^ but even the beds of his nieces^ 
fmd the wife of lihe siurgeon barber. 

After thanl^iiig our hosts for all tbeir kind^ 
tll3sses, pk, ten the iqllowing mording we tdok 
pw leave. We passed through a thick m%A 
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9» we d«$c^4e4 rabidly into a plain of great 
«ii;tQDt, havmg Qa ouf right a liigh and »tu* 
peudt>us rangQ of snowy mauutain% wHo^e 
Jieads pierced the sea of glouds that rolled 1^9* 
^rei abov^9 and beneath U9. 

As the vapour di»ppeared we had an op^ 
portunity of remarking the faoe of the oounl- 
try. CultiTatioh spread on every sidi^ i and 
forests of ligimm vit^e covered the siting d^ 
scents^ leaving openings in the shiuje for corn^ 
pasture^ and other husbandry, Numerow 
herds of black cattle graced on ths heightis 
which hung over the valley of San Pedro i the 
spot 'desti^ed for our next resting pla^e» 

At this part of the country the male pear 
santry's dress fully equalled the expectations 
of their costume with which I had entered 
Spain. They wear caps of the same form tl> 
which heralds give the title of cap ff rnainte- 
m$i£Ci their jackets are of the old fashion^ 
with lacesi tags^ and Aajsik sleeves $ their f^et 
and part df th^ir legs are clothed in sandals ; 
broad leathern belts girt their loins : in facf^ 
take any one of them so clad^ and you see 
e^actly^ the original actors in Don Quixote 
and Gil Bias. 

At San Pedro we left one of the cleanest 
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cottages I ever beheld. Such a thing is plea* 
Bant in any country; but here it is a rarity 
and a treasure. After bidding it a wistful 
adieu^ we took our route by a very disagree- 
ble road for near four leagues i but at length 
the high spires of Salamanca rose before us in 
gothic majesty^ and seemed to welcome us to 
a more prolonged and comfortable rest. Se« 
veral soldiers whom we met told us that the 
greater part of our army were already assem- 
bled there, and hence we did not doubt of a 
little necessary halting time. 

The appearajiee of the city at a distance 
is fine in itself, but the approach is unpic- 
turesque, the surrounding country being bleak 
and treeless. A bridge' of beautiful architec- 
ture thrown over the Tornes, leads to this 
little capital. 

Here are we then safely arrived and in 
quarters. Being about to sally forth, not in 
search of adventures, but of information re- 
specting the curiosities of this once famous 
place^ I bid you a temporary farewel. 
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LETTER XI- 



Salamanca> November^ ISOB^ 

Alas, my good friend, Salamanca is like 
to prove ax too long place of sojourn, I will 
not say of rest, to us all ! We are too anxi- 
ous, to find any repose in these quarters. 
But to proceed regularly. 

Of course the length of time we were on 
our march prevented our receiving due inform- 
ation of what was doin^ around us, and cer- 
tainly k^t us in total ignorance of what was 
going on at home. We could form no other 
idea of what we were to meet here, but that we 
were to find thousands of brave Spaniards in 
arms, and our own troops ready to assist them. 
But now, having arrived at head-quarters, holv 
are the pinions of my far-stretching expecta- 
tions shortened ! Some sad indecision seems 
' to reign where it can least be pardoned; 
^unongst the leading patriots of Spain. 

We are totally ignorant of the plans of the 



Spanish generals; whether they meson to 
come to a junction with us, or to remain at 
a distance, yet rests within their own bosoms. 
I know, that before we came nothing regular 
on this score had been arranged between the 
two nations; although Lord William Ben- 
tinck had been (previous to any move^nent 
pn our part) dispatcted to Madrid to regu- 
late the joint dispositions of ourselves and our 
patriotic allies; as well as to prepare tlie 
n^ean^ of subsisting our army when it should 
march into .Spaip. Why this, march was s»o 
long deferred you belt knovy nt jiome; bul I 
sincerely hope that the time we have passed 
^ Lisbon since the Cintra convention may 
jnot foe hereafter XijkMJvr here I 

It was Xkot^ I believe, ui^til the beginning 
of October that Sir John Moore received his 
appointment to the command of the troops 
then at Lisbon^ and destined for this servif^. 
J understand that with you it was fully de- 
termined th^ north of Spain should \ie the 
point (^ rendezvous for our army^ leaving the 
plans for its action to be settled as future cirr 
eumstances, and the judgment of the Spanis)^ 
commanders, with that of General Moore> 
.sliould deem adviseable. Qpr force bein|j the. 
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3tt&iliary ohe, Will, of cours^^ when th^ chief 
cottitnand of the Spanish troops is disposed 6(y 
act according to the orders of the tlien grand 
leader. 

I have been informed, however, that a plan 
had been fottned nt hPine respecting what 
was to be done provided the French did not 
iidvance with their usual rapidity, We were 
to join EHake and the Estramadura army, sup- 
ported by the Portuguese; and to proceed 
towards the north, penetrating to the pasif of 
the Pyrennees: whilst the central and southern 
armies we^e to advance and oppose the 
enemy in thdr quarter. During these move» 
ments Sir John Stuart was to be on the alert 
in Sicily, and gender every assistance to our 
Spanish campaign, by the application of a 
British forpe in Catalonia. 
' In orde)r to give you an idea of the state of 
the French ani} Spani^s in arms^ b^re we 
began oujt inarch from Lisbon, I enclose you 
a list of their respective strengths. In com«- 
l^liment to our allies I shall b^in wi^h the 
Spanish armies. 

Blake^B army (since defeated^ and which 
^as to have been ceded to tbe coilimatid of 
the Marquis de |a Romana, on that nobIeman> 
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arrival at its quarters) occupied Bilboa, Frias, 
Trespaderne^ and Ordunna; and amounted 
to S0,000 men. 

Romana (who was expected to disembark 
at Corunna, but who landed at Sant Ander), 
with 10,000 men, makes the left of the Spa- 
nish grand army about 40,000 * strong. This^ 
force, we are told, was well appointed with 
artillery: but independent of Romana's 
10,0Q0, there are not more than 12,000 regu- 
lars /in the whole division; all the rest being 
armed peasants. 

Castanos commands the army of the cen- 
tre, occupying Madrid, and extending to 
Soria,. being 25,000 men, with upwards of 
forty pieces of cannon. 

The army of Estramadur^ were then on 
their march to take up a position beyond 
Burgos. They were under the cbmmand of 
General Galluzo, and consisted of 12,000 
men, the greater part of whom are formed 
into excellent troops; and are intended to 
become a line of communication betweeii 
Blake and Castianos. 

The army of Castile, headed by general 
Cuesta, at Burgo del Osma, comprises 12,000 
men« 
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The army ©f Valencia, commanded by ge- 
neral Damas, at Bai^a, Tarasona, and Aguda, 
consists of 16,000. 

' The army of Catalonia is blockading Bar- 
celona, and stretches in advance towards the 
French frontier; being, in all, about 20,000 
men. 

Several smaller corps are on their march 
from Arragon and Granada. And, from this 
computation we may gather, that the whole 
known military force of Spain with which 
we are to co-operate amounts to 141,000 
men* 

Our own force, when joined to General 
Baird (whd now lies between us and Co- 
runna), will not exceed 40,000. Surely, 
if these numbers were moved by one head 
(for unity of plan is indispensable when op- 
posed to the military policy of Bonaparte), 
and if possessed by the enthusiasm which we 
are led to believe animates the Spanish na- 
tion, and we know inspires our own, surely 
with such an army, so well appointed in 
body and spirit, much might have been, and 
may yfet be done. The soldier who deter- 
mines to conquer has already won half the bat-, 
tie/ And with nearly 200,000 men so resolved. 
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and its vicinity, in order to keep up a com-^ 
munication with the centre. Being nearly 
annihilated^ and their remains flying to Oran- 
da, the enemy found free passage, and spread 
on all sides. 

-By similar misfortunes the whole Spanish 
army in this quarter, save Romana's, is de* 
feated and dispersed ; so that now our situa- 
tion is very critical. Indeed difficult will be 
the task of our commander to decide on our 
nesrt movement, as little hope can now be en- 
tertained of our forming the intended junc- 
tion with Sir David Baird. Under the cir- 
'Cumstances we are in, we cannot advance 
against the enemy until General. Hope ar* 
rives with the artillery and cavalry. The 
country in our front is one continued plain, 
extending pearly to Burgos; so that should 
the French come up with us here in any fqrce, 
we must do what is so repugnant to Elnglish- 
men, make a retrograde motion, and fall back 
upon the strong holds of Portugal. But in 
such a case, what will become of our right 
column ?-— I do not like to think upon it. 

At present,^ our hopes are these-— that Ge- 
neral Hope will pass through Madrid on the 
g2d of this month; and, of course, we devoutly 



pr SLy that nothing may prevent his arrival at 
our quarters, pus we have no cavaFfy with ns, 
and onl3? one brigade of artillery, Besid^9» 
our piilitary chest is with the ^.hsent col^Inn• 
You will naturally be astonished at the rQa4 
this latter divisipn of oUr army has tatoen i 
but it arose from the information we received 
from the Spanish military .-r- When we appll^- 
^d to them for tlve he3t route of march tQ the 
place x^f rendezvous they said that the artil- 
lery and cavalry could not advance by Mhf 
road which was proper for our infajotry to 
take; we ther^ore divided: and hence yoa 
^ee into what a dilenmia we have fallen. 
We are not only rejidered incapable of witb^ 
standing ti^ enemy> should he confront us 
with any body of troops > but we are torment- 
i^d with the cruellest anxi^ies ; and besides^ 
b^ve most undoubtedly (if there be any thing 
yet in the plan of prioceeding to Burgos) lofit 
mu^h time in waiting a junction with our ca- 
valry. Whikt we are thus situated, I jEeaf 
our /adversary is not following our exampte; 
end that owe present ienforced rest will be 
moused by the ooise of still greater mis^or* 
4une3» 

In the mid^t of the» disagreeables, iit is 
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some satisfaction to look upon the state of 
our army. You have no idea of its high 
Order. The long march seems to have had 
no other effect on our men but to raise 
their spirits, and to make them more eager to 
come up with the foe. Were their numbers 
but doubled, and had we 7 or 8,000 cavalrjr 
in addition, we might then defy treble the 
number of French. • But without cavalry, I 
repeat, we can do. nothing on these vast 
plains. — So much are we prisoners, by this 
unfortunate advice of the Spaniards, that we 
cannot proceed a step ; and should the enemy 
be still farther victorious (for they will now 
advance upon Castanos), their patroles may 
insult us, almost to the gates of Salamanca. 

Had we Lord Paget with us at the head of 
only 2 or 3,000 British dragoons, I think a 
change in our present halt would instantly 
be adopted. As it is, we are fixed. 

I am sorry to say that information respect- 
ing the military movements nearer the capi- 
tal is very difficult to be obtained ; and when 
it does arrive, you cannot be at all certain 
that it is true. The most absurd reports are 
circulated, which bewilder the brains of the 
inhabitants, and sometimes are \ery likely to 
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mislead us. Were we to judge of the able 
dispositions on this head by the number of 
couriers arriving and dispatched, we should 
suppose that a vast routine of business was 
carrying on ; and fnat it would be impossi- 
ble for the senders of them to be ignorant on 
any of the public affairs. — But by our expe- 
rience of all this bustle, I haVe reason to fear 
that they bear, backwards and forwards, no- 
thing more satisfactory than a train of ques- 
tions, the result of which the French will Jinal'- 
hf answer \ as they argue much indecision and 
discussion between this junta and the central 
one. Hoping my next may breathe fairer 
prospects, I remain your sincere, &c. 
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LETTER XII. 



Salamanca, Nov. 1808^ 

My last was <hi military matters : being in 
those respects just as we were, I shall change 
to a more promising subject, and describe the 
beauties, ancient and modern, of Salamanca. 

The city is extensive, containing at least 
8,000 well-built houses, besides numerous 
monasteries, several elegant c<^egQs, and 
splepdid cburcheai«-The cathedral^ cowsider? 
ed one of the finest in Spain, is a magnificent 
structure, but ornamented with ridiculous 
profusion. The west front is crowded with 
basso relievos, and grotesque figures of every 
kind, intermixed with saintly legends and the 
fanciful twinings of the vegetable world. The 
latter decoration is often adopted to supply 
the barren invention of the architect. 

The interior of this holy structure is much 
superior to its exterior. It is simply orna* 
mented, being of the latest and best style of 
Gothic s and is more admirable in this sober 
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^arbj than Were it overcharged with the laby* 
riiith of rich tvork so eommonly introduced in 
similar buildings. This bad taste injures 
tfie harnbony of the scene ; destroying the 
fine religiduid > gloom of its vaulted passages, 
lofty Columns^ and well-ceiled roofe: — ^but 
modern a£fettation and ignorance never foif 
to ruin these beautiful specimens of antiquity 
by foolish additions and absurd amendmentid. 
Notwithstanding that^ in part^ this noble 
church of Salamanca has escaped such foppe* 
ries, yel there is sufficient done by the handik 
of these miistaken refwmers sensibly to injure 
tiie whole. 

Some years ago its old spire fell ; and, woe- 
fel to relate, a sort of dome supplies its plaoe^ 
finely fretted and pilastered within, aofd de^ 
corat^ at all points and corners with every 
gay ookmr, besides silver and gold, in a 
moist' abominable Greek-Dutch taste. — Su^h 
is the crown now placed on the fiiae an4 
graceful summits of the Gothic arches. The 
body of the church has suffered in like man- 
ner ; the choir being enclosed by a similar 
^:ffi>rt of perverted skill. Were we to sepa* 
rate these two modern works from the cathe* 
iflral to which they are attach^, we might 
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admire their ingenuity; but when applied 
as they are^ the only sentiment they excite 
is disgust. 

Several small <:^bapels in the aisles are 
enriched with good paintings^ carvings^ mo- 
numents, and other commemorations of our 
Saviour and the saints. A picture of Leo- 
nard i di Vinci, representing the Virgin and 
the ]n£Euit Jesus, and executed in his best 
style, is in one of them. In another chapel, 
over an sdtar, is a delightful performance: 
the entombing of Christ ; large, and in ex- 
quisite condition ; full of beauty, fine colour, 
and worthy the Venetian school. I should 
suppose it a Titiaii — at any rate it would do 
honour to his pencil when even in the zenith 
of its power. 

So much for the works of art in this sacred 
building. I intend going to mass soon, that 
I may also behold those of nature in the beau- 
ty of the fair devotees. 

A vast range of walls and towers surround 
the town. Oa these embattled ruins many 
houses are ereCted,whose elevated situation, ar- 
chitecture, and grated windows, together with 
the enriched spires of the religious buildings 
shooting up behind the city, give it, to th6 
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approaching traveller, more the appearance 
of an eastern capital than of a town in the 
little kingdom of Leon. 

The bridge, which I have before mentioned, 
is of many arches; one half of the erection is 
Roman, and the other modern: but both are 
of great beauty. The city is built on an ex- 
tensive plain ; bleak, and almost treeless : no- 
thing breaks the cheerless monotony, except* 
ing here and there a village, until the eye 
meets the horizon hemmed in by huge moun^ 
tains shrouded with snow. 

What I have yet seen of the inhabitants 
does not awaken in me any very glowing 
idea of their charms. They seem cold and 
insipid as their landscapes. The nobles dress 
wretchedly ; the females without taste, and no 
trace of a nationasl costume ; being equipped 
in bad imitation of what the French wore 
twenty years ago. Waists extremely long, 
and thinly moulded, measure half the length 
of their persons (their stature being short); 
and thus destroying all symmetry, transform 
the female form divine into that of some non- 
descript ugly animal. However, if the mid-r 
die be reduced to a mere nothing in point of 
thickness, the ladies of all ranks, high and 
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!oWi idAskd up fot the ddiciciticy in another 
part of their person?). Whether it be natural 
or artificial I cannot pretend to determine; 
but certainly that point of their fair bodies 
Which mak^s such active exertions in the fan- 
dango and bullero is most monstrously pro-* 
digibus. 

The men (I mean the hidalgos or gentle* 
nien) are continually involved in their man- 
lies ; under which they wear a sort of Ger-» 
man great coat. A coloured silk handker* 
chief binds their neck ; and every mark of in- 
dolence, dirt, and absence of water, attends 
them. 

I paid A visit the other evening to the 

fcouse of the Marquis of — , where I 

found several females, but not one of them 
possessed any thing to interest. A little 
dance, with some music, assisted to enliven 
the hours which are passed without conver- 
tetion or refreshment. In one corner of a 
large saloon sat a groupe of well-dressed don* 
xtas; iq another, a similar assemblage of dons. 
Both parties encircled a sort of copper soup-^ 
dish, filled high with the embers of suffocat- 
ing charcoal : the only means the natives have 
of heating themselyes or their apart iftents. 
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It Aiay b€ agrfeeable to thertij as ** ti Je ^oth 
breed a nature in a man 5" but if liever faild 
to give strangers a liead-^acfh. 

This was my first ta^te of Sp^ni^h society 
(for tlie honest folk tvho entertained ns bii 
our march are not to be honoured With sd 
high a title!); and really I found it so stupid, 
30 devoid of female graces oil th^ part of the 
ladies, and of rational oonvei'se on the side of 
the men, that I have no wish to make a se-^ 
cond attempt. 

The next day I visited the Irish convent, 
anciently that of the Jesuits. It is of larg6 
extent; and in some of its quadrangles affords 
quarters for two of our regiments. The Irish 
attached to its establishment do not at pre^ 
sent amount to more than .twelve or thirteen; 
and yet it bears their name. Hence, 1 sup- 
pose the other colleges are not in a more 
flourishing state with regard to members^. 
In one quarter of the building is a magtiifl- 
cent cloister, protected by Windows from thfe 
dpeh air. Around this gallery, if so it ftiajr 
be called, are a series of pictures fepteselitlng 
the principal events iii the life of Ignatiiis; 
executed, 1 should think, by Boiichferdori, 
They are respectably dcme^ aiid pfestefved 
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with great care; the cloister itself is of a 
beautiful modern architecture. 

The hall of argument is extremely large^ 
and not uninteresting; for at each end are 
portraits, though badly painted, of the an- 
cient professors and most celebrated mem*' 

bers. 

This edifice is a grand monument of the 

power and consequence the Jesuits once 
possessed in this kingdom ; and is not less a 
memorial of the magnanimity of his catholic 
majesty, who durst venture to issue the edict 
of their banishment. The secrecy and deci- 
sion with which the act was performed is 
wonderful, and reflects immortal honour on 
the firmness of, the king. In the March of 
1767 did this memorable expulsion take 
place. 

The power of these holy institutions seems 
rapidly decreasing; and as the people be- 
come enlightened and discover their absur- 
dity which, should they continue their en- 
thusiastic fellowship with the English they 
are likely the sooner to perceive, we may 
expect tliat the monasteries of Spain will gra- 
dually follow the fate of those in England, 
and bespread the ground with their hallowed 
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ruins. Indeed the brotherhoods and sister-' 
hoods of these tombs of the living, already 
lose the reverence with the people which the/ 
once possessed: and from what I can ob- 
serve, I do not believe the country at large 
would regret if every one of them were abo- 
lished at once. 1 could, and I will, send 
you, in some of my idle moments, a few 
anecdotes of these tender sisterhoods and of 
our troops, which happened during our n^iarch 
through the principal towns. At present I 
will return to graver matter. 

In passing one of the churches the other 
day I heard a doleful chant issue from iU 
door. I entered, and found a train of monks 
saying mass for the soul of a departed lady 
who lay like a waxen image extended before 
them on a black bier enveloped in a pall. 
Innumerable candles blazed around the 
corpstC; and a solemn assembly of Carthusiaa 
fathers sung the service for the deceased^ 
whilst several priests in embroidered vest- 
ments executed the sacred masses. These 
parts of the ceremony were very tedious; but 
I was resolved to see the last act that was to 
hide her, who had once been animated, ad* 
piired, and loved^ for ever from the world. 
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Noihing could appear more like wax than 
she did; her bands met across her breast, 
9tid a golden crucifix sanctified them. At 
her feet stood her own female servant, pray- 
Jng continually, and counting her beads ; also 
occasionally putting otlt arid lighting a little 
taper. After a considerable time past in 
prayers and singing, a huge black crucifix Was 
placed by a monk at the head of the grave 
(which was near an altar), then open to re^ 
teive the deceased. A ragged, hairy-headed 
Spaniard, who, I suppose, was the grave- 
digger, walked up to the bier where the lady 
Jay, and without feeling or decency took her 
Bp in his arms; raising her rather high in thd 
air, and carried her thus awkwardly and iur 
delicately to the grave. This groupe had a 
most extraordinary effect both to the eye and 
feelings. TTie <iontrast is not to be described j 
tod the little ceremony used in the act added 
still more to my surprise and horror. 

The coffin had been previously placed in 
the cenotaph of death, into which the man 
and his sacred burthen descended; he laid 
the lady into her narrow shell, at which in- 
stant four monks advanced with a black pall, 
and covered both fironi ottr view. What tht 
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man was al^out he and they best kaowt whei^ 
ther aitewing quick liioe on the corpse, dr 
rifling it of the gol<iep. ^jucifix, &c. I cannot 
telh lm{ fnll ten long qind silent minutes vmi 
be thus hidden in the gi^ave with the d^ail 
body in questioi^. Thi« part of his office 
£ai$[)0d, he pushed his rough band from b^ 
nfi^th the sq^ble covering* and drawing from 
alofit the <;offin-lid with his shovel, which lay 
at the side of the p^ve, be soon showered 
down the e£if tb, a^d the enshrouded inatrx^n 
was seen no more. An antham finished the 
cenemony. The prpc^sion of religious re-t- 
tir^, preceded by the dark cross> and ehant^ 
ing a deep and ipelancboly air; while two 
huge ba^soons^ groaning in horrid coocerti 
mo$t dismally dos^d th^ scene« 

I could not help ivemarking the little ieeU 
ing, either of regret or of decency, which wa$ 
ei^hibited in alpjiost all present; as smiles and 
conversation amused them .d^Fjng what oag^ 
to have been considered the most awful of ^e^- 
remoiiiie^* 

This churchy l^ke all others in Pod^tjqgal, » 
4ec(Mrate4 with figures of Christ, the Vi^gio^ 
a^d.^Aipiberless hsjiUowed personages, j^t ji4 
jjfliot iM>4ie sifnple garb ^f halinfc^fBfi we a^ 
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these images: they are attired in the mofst 
outri habits. The blessed mother being ge-» 
nerally dressed in a sack and petticoat of rich 
brocade, with an elegant stomacher gorgeous- 
ly beset with precious stones. Her arras are 
appendaged by long lace ruffles; and her 
head also most lavishly adorned with gold and 
tinselled giory. The infant Jesus is not less 
absurdly accoutred; the whole forming a 
groupe more ridiculous than venerable. The 
Virgin is commonly placed on a very large 
half-moon: perhaps a similar emblem with 
the cross which rises over the crescent on the 
minarets at Moscow, being a figurative me- 
morial of the triumph of Christianity over 
Islamism. At present the appearance of a 
female figure so united with the lunal planet 
cannot but remind one of the Astarte of the 
eastern idolaters, and her not uncommon ap- 
pellation of queen of heacen renders the re-^ 
semblance more striking. 

Writing to you who have never seen the 
like, it is not easy to describe the eflFect which 
l!k\9 strange assemblage of divine, heathen, 
and grotesque images make upon- the mind 
on entering one of their temples. Indeed, 
wbilt moved to laughter by their strange ha* 
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biliments, I cannot view such a direct breach 
of our commandments, and such caricaturing 
of the most sacred subjects, without a degree 
of pain that is inexpressible. And as an in- 
stance how much these exhibitions are at war 
with ail sober thought, I must describe to you 
one that caused a risibility in me^ even till 1 
was ashamed of myself. Indeed I defy the 
most marble-faced stranger from Britain to 
cast his eyes on it> and not to laugh immo- 
derately. I mean a representation of our Savi- 
our extended upon the cross. It is carved in 
wood^ and as large as life ; painted with great 
care, to pourtray the natural colour of the di- 
vine sufferer : and if this were all, it would be 
impossible to regard it without the most sub- 
lime feelings. But when the hand of ab- 
surdity has bound its loins with a white satin 
petticoat, richly embroidered, and finished 
with a deep gold fringe, the contrast between 
the figure and the dress, and the ridiculous 
effect of this odd mixture, is so surprisingly 
droll, that gravity must forget itself before 
such absurdity, and burst into a violent peal 
of laughter. 

When compared with the Latin, the Greek 
dburcbes certainly stand pre-eminent in s^ 
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i^mnityi both of outward ^nd inwftrd d^orttr 
tioTi. And their religious cerep^iouiei^ in n& 
respect violate the seriousness of the tFuIy de* 
vout. Their church displays no ohjact thfit 
cs^n deprive religion of her attendant awe$ 
nor do the sacred rites present auy farcical 
ezhibitioiis that might give rise to ludicrous 
reuiarl^s or fitstidious ridicule. 

Another circumstance 'strikes the eye in th/^ 
Spanish churches, which also gives birth to 
5omethipg more than a smile :^*-the dedica^^ 
tioM of waxen imitations of different p^ts of 
|l>e body to the saints of tlie various shrines i 
Should 2^ny unfortunate mortal have a lam^ 
fihoulder> mutilated nose, humped back, or 
^y othar defect, he gets the al&cted part 
]Q(M>di^Ued in wax, aM with a suite of prayerp 
iwd saiuctitiesi hapgs ^t up amongst the cauo- 
{>ied decorations of his favourite saint. And 
Hhi^ iB dope in tjie hope that the canonized 
l^ing's^ intercessions with the diviue dispenser 
Df pains laud restoration will speedily mak0 
pe^rfect his damaged fi^awe. 

You hav^ 00 idea what strings of odd parfes 
of the human person are here suspended in 
Ibe shrines of the miracle-working saints. 
They say %hi^ a Fremeh conuaander c^kcted 
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sufficient of these waxen memorandums to 
keep him in candles the whole of his residence 
in Spain. This custom, nonsensical as it is, 
may boast a high antiquity. We may trace 
dedications of this sort, to propitiate the me- 
diation of subordinate deities, both in the 
Greek and Roman rites of heathenism. But 
those offerings were generally on a grander 
scale and for mightier purposes ; not for the 
advantage of one individual, but for the relief 
of thousands. So much for spiritual interests ! 
I must lead you to consider otir present tem- 
poral prospects in my next. Meanwhile 
adieu ! 
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LETrasxiir. 

Salamanca^ Noyembec — — > 1808. 

AIy bear S . 

Did we live in the days of witchcraft, surely 
Napoleon would lose a!l his titles in that of 
sorcerer ! It seems as if we were spell-bound, 
and shut up by the magic seal of this Gallic 
Mahommed within the walls of Salamanca 
without power to do any thing but to wonder 
at our /ate. 

Victorious in Portugal j waved on by en- 
thusiasm herself to lock the outward gate of 
Spain against the flying enemy ; marched into 
the very heart of the kingdom ; where are liow 
our triumphs, where the promised patriots in 
arms ? All we expected to meet have math 
themselves air/ The voice that summoned us 
is silent ; the country is filled with a conquer- 
ing foe; the Spanish armies are dispersed; and 
we find ourselves in a snare ! Whithersoever 
we turn rumour brandishes the scythe that is 
to mow down our withering laurels, and per- 
haps our ranks into the bargain. 



In fact, my dear S-+^>-^, a ternble repOift 
IS in circulation, that Castanos, who com- 
mands the only Spanish force of any strength, 
has been defeated ! H this be true, <mr des- 
tiny must soon be decided; and, I fear^ 
retreat, will be inevitable. Them is no end^ 
no limity measure, bound, in that ward ^s 
death to us all : it cuts off ail our hopes ; It 
.robs us of our promised honours ^ and returns 
us to our country crest-^fallen and broken- 
hearted. Happen what will, I am sure it is a 
word that our gallant commander will nev€[r 
^ring himself to pronounce. In extremity, 
to retreat is indeed the hardest duty of the 
brave. 

Some days ago the following statement was 
«aid to be the position of Castanos and Pala- 
fox. Tbey occupied . Alagon ; stretching -along 
the Ebro a force consisting of nearly 50;000 
^jaen. Several thousands of Hiis arm!y were 
jpeasaiLtry, fottning « communication wilh 
<i^08e in arms to tfacisouth, as£ir as liie shores 
of the Mediterranean. Our prospect in front, 
yon will peroeivie, is not improved since I 
.last sketdied its aspect* But not <so the 
/JFjfendi;; sifter bdating Blake and the £slrt- 
-aKMbira fivrpsi tdbey possessed tbiemseivefi df 
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Burgos^ and pushed their advantages in eveiy 
part of the country. 

I cannot guess what effect the defeat of 
Castanos (if true) will have on the people of 
this province. If they ever did sympathise 
with the patriotic declaration which brought 
us hither^ they seem to have exhausted ail 
their zeal before our arrival ; for not a trace 
can we find of any interest in the cause : and 
.when you lock at their stupid indifference to 
public proceedings^ you can hardly believe 
that this was the once formidable kingdom of 
Leon that swept the coasts of Spain clear 
from the usurpation of the infidels. The sil- 
pineness of the inhabitants of this town is par- 
ticularly detestable. So many brave foreigders 
appearing in arms for Uie Spanish cause, WB 
should naturally suppose would excite some 
degree of public spirit in the people; but^^r 
from it ; and if the French were to ente? thfe 
town to^morroWy I much doubt whether MTe 
should have any Salamancan auxiliaries to 
assist in cutting our way through them. :> 

That there lately was an ardent spirit of 
resistance throughout the provinces of Spain 
has been pi'oved by its effects ; and that it has 
now .subsided, we cannot any otherwise ao* 
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count than by supposing that the present cli<* 
rectors were inimical to its ardour. No per : 
manent advantage was taken of the first sue 
cesses against the common enemy; no fa*' 
vourable. positions were taken up in a coun 
try formed by nature for self-defence ; no de- 
cisive measures were adopted to preserve the 
awakened flame of patriotism pure and bum-, 
ing. In some parts of the country it w^s left 
to languish unnoticed; in others it was damp- 
ed by the jealousies of the leading men ; and 
at last, where it has appeared in the field, it 
is likely to be extinguished by the over** 
powering energy of the French.- They act 
while the Spaniards deliberate, and the nation- 
will be lost before the supreme council has' 
settled whether its armies are to march to the 
right or to the left ! Indeed I am certain, from- 
what I see of the people, and hear of their 
directors, that nothing honourable to the 
country will be. done while a central junta 
exists. There appears to be as many inte-^ 
rests in that lai^ge body as Uiere are mem-* 
bers : — hence, no chief military command is 
likely to be appointed, i All are on the gape 
in expectation of its acts; and expecting that 
every thing is to be effected by the wisdom of 
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the jwrta, individnals forget the vigour that 
lies in every single arm ; they forget that in* 
these cases the voice of the people is the voices 
of God; that an armed nation rnshing at^ 
once upon their oppressors, carry, with tbemr 
the sword of Omnipotence. 

The provincial juntas^ following the exsm*^ 
pleof the central, attend to their own petty^ 
emulations, instead of sacrific^ing all to the 
generous ambition of freeing their country; 
while they wait to gain particular pointsy 
the end of their meeting is forgotten ; the pa^ 
triotic ardour. of the lower dasses is wasted in 
vain declamation; no troops are organized; 
and the field. is left open for the enemy when- 
ever he chooser to come; and, like Cromwell; 
with one stroke of his inace break- up their 
fuinous cabalSi 

Owing to these junta dissensions^ no plaa 
has been formed by. whioh the country might' 
derive any good from our arrival. Nothings 
has been arranged relative to our future mili*^ 
t^ry operations ; and I know thiat at this mo" 
inent Qur commander in chief atSalamam^ 
cannot obtain any. regular communicationi 
with the gen^erals of the patricAic fpree©^ 
J.^dg^ thjeui for you know Use deiicaftehofiou^ 
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of his mind, wfa&emu»t b^the^ jfresefit stale of 
his feelings, to b6 shutuip in this city at the 
head of a fine army rendered^ at siich a'd-isis; 
useless; but whose powers, if properly aided 
by the peojde* we came to ai^sist, would' sobii 
wfake Sp^n the triumphant bre&ch on \*hicfi 
rescued Europe v^o^d mount' to freedoih-alnfcl 
to' glory. 

Should the defeat of Castahos prove ah ati-* 
thentic report (alas ! that we* shbuM be'^Hsten-^ 
ing' to reports riither than' flirriishing some 
brtive subject for them)i we shall then have nd 
arriiy with Which to act in concert. And if 
the people be not r6used by such niisf&rtunfeS 
to takie up arms themselves, the whole weigh! 
of 'the campargh will faH upon us: iTie'event 
you can* gnesS ; fbr although Sir John Moore 
will exert his talents' and military powers t6^ 
the Utmost" to fulfil- his duty to hts cbuntrjr,' 
and to accomplish the object ' of ^ h5s^ cotai- 
mand; yetukiiftatfe succfessniust depend on 
the eiier^ with which the Spaniards will sup- 
port oUr tefibrtsi Thirty thousand men, which 
comprise the whole of our force, caftnbl ' for 
any length of timte; nay perhapfJ not* inthef 
contest of one' battle, ojppose, withotit'ihistant 
annihilation^ the accumulating hosts of BVance, 
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Th^efore^ if the immense army of Castanos 
be indeed beitten, into what a strait have we 
been led by the thoughtless^ indeed criminally 
careless informationof the Spaniards! Brought 
into plains with nothing but our infantry; and 
our auxiliaries leaving the way open for the 
^nemy^ our hands have been tied^ and our^ - 
selves made a sort of prisoners, even by the 
people we came to defend. Should we be 
fortunate enough to be rejoined by General 
Hope with the cavalry and artillery, we shall 
certainly be better appointed to resist an at* 
tac&; but to make any impression by our 
own movements is now rendered almost imv 
possible. Without a considerable change in 
the vaunted Spanish patriots now sleeping on 
their arms, even our junction with Hope, I 
£$ar, will not empower us to advance. Hence, 
in my bpinion, the next alteration we make 
will be towards the mountains of Portugal. . 
Ffoni the brave honesty of Sir John 
Moore, I have no doubt of his informing 
ministers at home of the true state of Spain; 
and of how shamefully the junta has misled 
them, by its representations of the patriotic 
;peal and military preparation of the nation, 
ll^at the Spaniard^ di^ not continue as thQ 
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junta found them was its own fault. Op- 
pressed and o*utraged by the French, with ii 
wild revenge hordes of enraged people rose 
in every quarter of the kingdom: their sud- 
den and impetuous vengeance carried all be- 
fore them ; the veteran armies of France were- 
destroyed, the usurper driven from his as*' 
sumed capital, and the .cry of restitution re*. 
sounded «very where*' This wa? the sympa- 
thetic act of a whole nation ; and this was the 
fortunate moment for a virtuous nobility to 
have turned it to their country's advantage. 
Had some great spirit seized this conquering 
body, and guided it with the singleness of 
^im which actuated the soul of Pelagic, wlien; 
at the head of his zealous Asturians he drove 
the invading Saracens over his native moun- 
tains, we should not now be shut up in Sala«: 
ipanca, nor would the flying Spaniards be 
Peking, a temporary refuge in their disho* 
noured homes. 

These unhappily constituted juntas have, 
been the origin of a sad failure where the 
brightest consequences might have been ex-^ 
pected. The jealousies of the provincial 
councils^ jtnd the narrw-sighted . policy (if : 
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not something worse) in the supreme, have 
changed action into sounds and instead of 
deeds worthy of record, we see nothing but 
mai>ifestoes ; and have the mere words of ho> 
nour, victory, and glory, presented to us in* 
stead of the substance. The first patriots of 
the revolution were still under arms with 
Blake, Castanos, and Palafox: but unsup>« 
ported with new levies j and their leaders ^ 
trammeled by the distracting orders of the 
junta, the armies gradually mouldered away 
under the pressures of want and of the re- 
turning enem}^ And, if the report be true 
that they are now beaten to their last legion^ 
we are left alone in the midst of a desolated 
and conquered country, to maintain, unfurled, 
the already blighted standard of Spanish 
liberty ! 

There is something more than unfbrtunate* 
in this, certainly; consummate folly ; and we 
might be led to suspect a little treachery ^ 
also. However, I will be sufficiently candid 
vrith the junta to believe that they are guilt-* 
less of any intention to mislead us; but occu«* 
pied in private battles for individual power, 
they neglect the public interest: and sacri* 
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ficing Spain tO' their intrignes, it is not to be 
wondered at that her allies should share in 
the disaster. 
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I was interrupted at the close of the last 
sentence by the entrance of a brother ofiicer* 
The fatal news is too true; the central army is 
destroyed, and Castanos has fled to Cuenca: 
and whether the blame rest in or out of the 
junta, I will not pretend decisively to judge, 
but it . is the general opinion that some 
pretended patriots of rank have played the 
trditor, and immolated this brave army to the 
gold of Bonaparte. Wretches so disgraceful 
to mankind are unworthy to live; and when 
discovered, I hope the indignation of a be- 
trayed people will devote them to such ex- 
emplary punishment, that all who might be 
inclined hereafter to adopt their baseness may 
bfe terror^^struck and warned^ by their fate. 
Napoleon is not more a conqueror by arms 
than by bribery; and while there are base 
spirits amongst the rulers of a country, nei- 
ther its liberty nor its existence is safe* A 
treason of this kind having once been shewn 
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is fraught with evil; it renders the peop}e mis-r 
trastfal of their counsellors, soldiers fear to 
follow generals to the field who may have 
already sold them to the enemy; and a great 
nation shrinks from trusting its troops in aid 
of another the rulers of which can be tempted 
to betray their most sacred interiests. In 
shortj suspicion once excited is not easily 
ijlayed : it is the very torch of discord ; and> 
I fear, will burn up every patriot exertion in 
Spain.. 

A /very short time must shew how the de- 
feat of Castanos will affect our movements* 
Indeed our circumstances will not aHow of 
much deliberation; and the only thing that 
can make us hesitate about immediate re^ 
moval is the situation of General Hope. 
When he forms ^ his expected junction with 
our commander in chief, you may then anti-r 
cipate the intelligence tliat we have fallen 
back upon the Portuguese frontiers. Mean* 
while, as I am unwilling that you should 
leave Salamanca without seeing all that is 
worthy notice, I shall proceed to give you a 
little sketch of this celebrated city. 

You will say that instead of a soldier's . 
camp> with all the pomp^ pride, and gbrhw . 
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circumstance of wapy or a traveller's g^y ex- 
cursions among villas and polite society, I do 
nothing but play the pilgrim, and lead you 
about from one holy fabrick to another. Bui 
have patience with me ! as I am not one of 
those poetical narrators who can amuse with 
descriptions of what is not in sight y you must 
even be content with sombre reality, and fol- 
low me quietly through the churches of this 
university. Besides, who knows but this con- 
secrated walk may, be only a short prepara- 
tion of my steps to take a larger one through 
that holy place of infinite magnitude, where 
the names of sects are lost; no superstitious 
absurdity is admitted, and all is peace, trutli, 
charity, and happiness! With this in pro- 
spect, you will not now object to enter with 
jne into the church of St. Dominique^ 

This building, which is attached to the mo- 
nastery of the Carthusians, is a fine specimeii 
of the same stile of Gothic exhibited in the 
cathedral; being ^simple within, but a gro- 
tesque assemblage of saints, vegetables, 
and monsters without. However, I prefer it 
. before the metropolitan church ; for thfere is 
one addition which greatly improves the 
effect of the whole J % low and flat arch is 
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thrown over the centre aisle^ overshadowing 
the place beneath^ and giving a solemn and 
mysterious air to that quarter, admirably 
adapted to the catholic ceremonies. The 
white habits of -the fathers seen in this dim 
light, and the black veiled Spanish females on ^ 
their knees, who rest immoveable, and like 
clusters of ebon pyramids, while mass is jsaid> 
animate the vaulted temple with appropriate 
and picturesque groupes. 

The walls are hung with large pictures 
wretchedly executed ; and a gorgeous piece 
of gilded carved work decorates the eastern 
end. A few paces in front of the great altar 
a figure of the Virgin Mary sits enthroned 
She is arrayed as I have before described, an^ 
bears in her arms the infant Saviour. The 
sacred pair are placed upon a sort of bran- 
card, which has four handles issuing, from th^ 
corners, for the convenience of carrying it in 
processions. Amongst the paiutings on the 
left range of Gothic columns are -half a dof^u 
daubed effigies of the ancient fathers of this 
institution, repres^ited in the act of walking 
forth, carrying their heads in their handf* 
The stroke of severation must have beendon^ 
very neatly, for not one dta^f of tb^Qpd .4p(^ 
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pears to have been $hQ4 on tlieir .pi^ g»r» 
ments« 

WonderAil as this emblazonment may 
$eem, the Carthusian saints do not appear to 
have got a patent for such extraordinary per* 
ambulation; for,. I remember that one of our 
Saxon monarchs lost the contact between his 
head and his neck either by malice or mis* 
take; and being extremely vexed at so unex- 
pected a privation, he took up* the ravished 
member and marched out, bearing it aloft in 
his hand, and calling on his people to avenge 
the insult. Ireland too can boast a ^umilar 
miracle. Her tutelar saint converted this va* 
luable part of his person into a very useful 
.machine. Being pressed at Holyhead [qt a 
conveyance to carry him to his favourite land, 
he took his head from his shoulders, and 
placing it between his legs, rode on it across 
the waves which divide the sister isles. This 
active journey was to enable the sacred hero 
to come up with and to kill an evil-minded 
personage, who had previously set sail in a 
bark deeply laden with serpents and poison- 
ous reptiles of all sorts, intending to land 
them on the hitherto pure shores of Ireland. 
But the speed and virtue of St. Patrick's head 
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got the whip hand of the malignant adven« 
tur^r; and his immediate death, as welt as 
the destruction of his cargo, prevented any 
one in future from undertaking a simifar en- 
terprise. I need not add, that the place 
whence the good man commenced his voyage 
has ever since, in commemoration of the 
event, been called Holy Head/ 

Being now in the venerable cloisters of St. 
Dominique, I cannot leave them without re- 
counting an adventure which, under their hal- 
lowed roof, befel our mutual friend Captain 
— — — . Hearing that a grand Te Deum was 
to be performed there, to invoke a blessing on 
tlie united arms of Spain and England, curi-- 
osity led him to be one of the audience. He 
found the holy place ^Ued with tlie laity 
of Salamanca, besides the white brotherhood 
and jfiocks of rdigieuse of every rank frdm the 
neighbouring monasteries. The consecrated 
part of the congregation were arranged oii 
either side of the main body of the church, 
clothed in all their sacerdotal attributes, and 
holding the sacred implements of their func- 
tion, A very large standard, fringed' and 
tameied, and on which was painted or worked. 
the fig,ure of the saint, was held in the hands 
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«f ^ pfiest q£ the highest order. Thi^ fa^ir 
«d|)rod«i9tioQ is never brought fourth b\«t y^n 

Our friend, ttncOnscion^ pf beiug ^i«i|etf 
fm <^ject-of any tJM:entioin, was stiaqullng y^jr 
compo^cUjir listehing to the loufl (svj^eW qf fy^ 
prg^n^and the «till |o:udfer VQioee, of the ^qh^ 
sured ohoir^ when a mouk appresaiQhed kiPi 

^ refipectfipliy^ and\saying somethiiiig relatiMfe $0 
u ^an:dardit6ok ius bat feom bikxi, aiad at the 
^ame time taking his hand. Captain i' .In 'm ^ , 
vfhq did tiot clearly under^ao4 "t^hat .wm 
Mid> 'i^pposed he was going to ^ondilqt jbraa 
to a spot more convenient for seeing the nav 
ligioiis .oetemlmiefl ; judge, then, his surpiize 
on findisig himself not only led up to the con^^ 
secreted banner of St. Dominique, but 2t 

' having it plaoed in his grasp ! At that mb- 
jnent the monks left him to be the supporter 
of their hdlyiQnsign; and a cloudt of incense 
Issuing fpom the ^rrounding ceRflers,.co¥arif 
ed the flag and its holder. Imaginis the feel* 
ingB :of our friend I to be thus made a par* 
taiker in papiastical rite^ and placed in a situ*' 
ation so conspicuous, and so liazardous of <xC« 
Ending those we oanle to befrieiid, should ha 

1^ ' ' 
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attempt to resist this enforced honour: how*^ 
ever, the sudden roar of the organ, and the 
pealing voices of the fraternity, with the ra«- 
pid advance of the marshalled corps des reli- 
gieusCf interrupted his amazed cogitations^ 
and hurried him forward like a stream, still 
bearing in proud array the sainted standardi 
Ttiough reluctant to make one in such an ex* 
hibition, yet as he had been seized upon, and 
presented with the flag as a testimony of the 
Spaltisb church's amity with that of England; 
be would not, in common chanty and pru^ 
dence, but behave with all requisite decorum , 
and respect. 

I believe it was the first time that so re-* 
vered an appendage of the Roman Catholic 
fiuth was entrusted to the hand of a heretic; 
With a grave countenance he obeyed his 
&te; and the procession moved on,' amidst a 
renewed burst of sacred minstrelsy. They 
passed through the great entrance — ^mada 
rather a long circuit of the city; entering 
several cloisters and consecrated places; and 
halting at certain spots,. where the holy siog-» 
ing again burst forth ; and our friend was oor 
oasionally enveloped from the eyes of thft 
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itietidaiit muUitude^ by the* vast volumes of 
)|inoking frankincense Which rolled around 
biro* . 

After his patience aiid his arms w^re h^w:r 
tUy fMigued by bis ponderous load^ the paitty 
r^tcac^ed th^eir steps, and re-entered the chuteh 
of. St. Dominique: on gaining the original 
place whenpe the. st^dard h^d started, a long 
prayer wits said, another cloud of fragrance 
filled the air, and Captain —- — resignie4 
his sacred trust into the hands of the superior 
priests. His hat was given tQ hipi, apd he 
gla41y retired down the )ine of iQonks, being 
bowed and sung out of the church till h? 
reached the opeii air. When fairly escaped 
from sight, he literally took to his heels^ con-* 
gratulating hinii^lf that an exhibition so ini* 
mical to the simplicity of his own faith had 
terminated without ^ny restiveness on his 
side, and consequent affront on the part of 
our devout allies. He told me that he had 
the honour to precede the holy Virgin in this 
^arch, and th^t she brought up his rear, clad 
in all the costly apparel of the loom ;^nd the 
jeweller's shop. 

When I asked him hoyir he coidd bring his , 
jCQUscience tq be a partaker in this mummery, 

W2 
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his T«p!y was,— ^* t certainty would tHDlltti^ 
iFOhnneei-ed it : l)Ut in carrying a Hkg ilti/ms^h 
a few streets^ I neither worshipped stocks ti&t 
Intones, nor subscribed to any repttjgbitlit docp 
tFiii^. For peace sake I aecepMd a civttilfc^ 
^id to ny cot^htry ; and by my cbiripiiaftbd, 
t hope I iikre shewn the people ttiAt w^ sii^ 
as willirig to be tolerant of tb^ir pre^dic^fs, a» 
they harb declared thetns^lv^ to be «f ^Vt 
feith/' ' 

Ottr fr ilJrid's answer w^s very commendable'; 
fthd, Orthodox as you are, I belfeye ydn Witt 
*gi^ ih ihfet opiittion With ydftr evier biiASJ^It 
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Salam m c a , Dec. 1808^ 

a 

My V>nm 8 . j ; ■ i v 

HA,V£KiGk petsi^r^leii m^ Jtm iQto the doi^ 
stars of the t^igi^jwly imm\»ed of oiur o wa 
sfts^ f!m vfAV.m^ i^s^ ito BecMoysxaym^ to 
the iny^tof k>iia dwettings oC ttie fair Yestsis of 
tibbprie^^hidiawi^eityi I will net draw so 
li9iiier«ifiiU;irt>p youiM)egneto as to take jeoci 
tbrough all the priBona of hdiag beauty I 
kave lately yisited: but :^ being th^ one 
n^her Q p^^faapa the fenrest youtbCuI victima 
are iianir iaeohuled, I .will lead jou to the nuq«^ 

I i«cfit > thither yesterday with a^ party of 
t^ur bfl|cers, but could no^ xditam adimttaiioi 
heyop^ the ojuAer iiall: kovrarer/'t^ ^xater^ 
iiood deigned to open the greiit^ d6or uMkk 
Mfpt of the ooi^yeoit iuto this lipapinmill^ 
ilMtwhieb. would oth^rv^i^^'^i^e 4ivitii^ ufc 
ftom 'tkept $ and presi^iiting us wi^ ohaKri/we 
aetit^d wii^dv^ ia a iBemi^ole* Mb'ife ite 
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threshold, and held a discourse much more 
conveniently than if we had been reducedl 
to the Thisbe-like expedient of conversing 
through the chinks of thfe door. Most of 
jthese ladies were rather ancient; yet many 
wore the remains of past beauty, and filled 
one with sad reflection« that smch charms 
should have bcfen doomed to bloom and fade, 
and die unseen,- .unappreciated, unbelovedL 
But these regrets were to ourselves,^ our geii* 
tie companions did not seem to partake 
them: they were even, gay, and prosecuted 
tixe coiivepsation with a vivacity which shewed 
Ihey. were pleased with our visit; nay, they 
even paid us compliments which few of the seac 
who had iu)t forsworn their interest in such 
qualificSations would ihave ventured to pro» 
nounce. They spoke highly of our nation^ 
)extoUed its i military men for the respect i.we 
hud shewa to th^m; and said, how very hand^ 
'Same Engiishmen were, how captivating their 
iiMmnere!. Of course we could. not do less 
Abu how to these firank expressions of appro^i* 
l^alioil, asnd replying to them in kind; tJiey 
smxt ^SeBoaxAed on the. probaUe appndach of 
|he French to Sakumnea, and declared their 
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\^ish to be enabled to fly to England before 
^he completion of such a calamity. 
, Their dre$^ was of coarse grey woollen 
.doth; a wrought linen hood bound their 
heads and necks: each nun wore her rosaty; 
and an exquisite cleanliness gave the finishing 
xharm to their saintly persons. Thirty sis- 
ters, I understood, was then the number of 
the establishpaent. This order is the strictest 
of any in the church, and it boasts many ca^ 
nonised heroines; it owes its institution to ;at 
.female . n^med Clara, how long ago I am 
,not antiquarian enough to tell you; but 
.weary of the pomps /ind vanities of this wicked 
world, she fled from them, and secluding her« 
self in the church of St, Damian in the holy 
city of Asis, there passed a right, pure, and 
.sober existence; doing acts of such charitable 
import as unquestidnably rendered her worr 
thy of the honours she received after her 
deatlu Some otl^er virgins becoming ena- 
.moured of her peaceful retirement, foUowecJ. 
her intp the cloister; and so from he^ jand 
i;hem arose the order of St. Clara. 

As a double consecration of the vestal inr 

* • .... 

;stitution. Dona Urraca, an aged maiden pf 
devout practices and chaste thoughts, left tljie 



. hsmis of nkeri, stn^ ti&ihg lip he^aboAe ih 
an hermitage callfe^ Santa Maria, withiii 
the trails of this cityt oh its tcry site how 
staiids the c6hvent of St. Clara. From itis 
foundation to the present times, the feme and 
etritjtness of its urisuHied inhabitants, as well 
^ the raCre discipline set forth in the Claraeh 
rules, gave a consequeilcc to the sistt^rhood 
tehicb claimed the approbation of their sove- 
reign and the pofie, and almost idolatroirs 
^eheratioii firbm the people. 

His holiness of Rbme gtanted them many 
feuUsy dispensation^, protections, and dpha* 
^ionfe of precious relics^ and etren so eariy as 
ih the year l£44, kih^y bequests, and ridh 
j^resenVs ifrotn repentknt nobles, pottrisd into 
thfe treksiiry of St. Clara; From this root 
sprung many a scion; and in every p/'ovince ' 
of thisi populous countrywere planted conv^nte 
bi every order, in devout emulation of thefefe 
happy sii^tei*s of Salamanca. So much fot 
yestab in will as well as in deed ! I nrast nrow 
jgivfe you a hint of some who tire So only ih 
name; I meiux the iair inhabitanti^ of a feW^ 
nunneries which lie onihe Portuguese fron- 
tiiei^s: they did hbt eveit keep i direshotift 
hetween our curiosity and their ^edtusibn* 
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'Wt jRjaniiaBfree ingriesg inio th^ir c^s as if 

we had been a regiment of confessors; tlieir 

'Ye3s W^m Ihrown d.$id^, their holy abstinence 

negtected, add adyf ntures truly romantic etl* 

umdi I fancy inort^ than the history of 

^R^sdeai!i*{d nnn Was here realised in a him- 

<df6d instsnnces; aind could these levdy fiofr* 

awwn^ ha^e seen atiyproi^ect of safety by 

flight) I bdi6ve many of our officers ikrouU 

liat^e had ^ daughter of the chnrch adkkd.tp * 

his baggage. Hdwever, liot intending tb 

-^betray fhi^ir s^retfi^ and Mving seen them 

l^t to Chi^ir tears, I sh^ll dr6p the subject^ ijoi 

i«i^h i^o<h WhsMi miglit be sad to grayirr mkt- 

it^t; natoidly ^ ^e students of Salamanoa; i 

■ \Tht tfnii^'erfeity of this onoe famoms city 

\ifas fov^eA by AlpiioiniM the Niaith aomq* 

^iA€ ^b>6\it %hie ye^ iiit2, and established 

'ifti asiihiiar plah X^ith ^m inststutfid at iHa- 

']^iHia by Ek)n Alj^hbtHsd Kii^ of Cimtitt, 

ijOTiiamed ikie <j(jod. The privifegos .^ tbe 

Schools in Salamanca wei^e gi^atly inordased 

by Alphonso the Tenth; a priooe wYiom teste 

for literature is ye* the^obj^ct Hf vemrehae in 

•Spam ; ai|d, thongfa ut>foi«M«sr|e ili fak prid- 

^ects, tile beauty 6f his wm M^ifmcy :imrti, 

mA <%i^ usefftlile^ ef the hiAory^hd oawd^to 
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'*he compiled, well entitle him to his a^fpeHft* 
\tion of 7%e fFise. 

The ancient consequence of this place, lila^ 
-the ruins of Palmyra, is daily mouldering 
.away. In the era of its splendor the students 
were calculated at more than 30,000, and 
now it scarcely boasts 4,000; indeed, from 
what I see I should think it difficult to mus-» 
iter half that number. One reason for the 
present desertion of the unirersity is highly 
' honourable to the students : on .the first burst 
lof patriotic enthusiasm in the country, seve- 
ral hundreds of them turned out; and those 
who were not slain in the late melancholy 
defeats are yet in arms. From difierept 
:c«.«. the cL,enis. moaasterie., and other 
public institutions have greatly diminished 
of their inmates; and the once populous sei^t 
-of learning and repository of holy men ha^ 
beoofde a ma^^s of useless edifices falling to 
decay, and which would be led for the '^ fox 
-to look out at the window/* were they. not 
now occupied by our troops. 

The most attractive feature in the city is 

•the Great Square, which is indeed beautiful. 

Its piazza**walks are the daily lounge of our 

officers, the students of thp colleges, ajid 
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N^nalkever personages are allured thither by 
Ithe hope of nfews. During one of my strolls 
1 Entered the cloisters of the monks of St 
Augustine^ and found their walls covered 
With very frightful paintings of the menihers 
of the fraternity who had suffered. martyr- 
dom. Various, and exceedingly hbrrid, were 
the representations; in tnany c^ses they wieW 
\oo shocking to look upon, both on account 
6f the dembniac apparatus of cruelty they 
pourtrayed; and because the artist had made 
'such vile daubing of the whole, that the spec- 
tator felt more inclined to laugh at the per- 
formance than to reverence the poor tor 
tured saint. In one of these delectable de- 
signs a holy man is seen oh his knees in a 
Iflark and dreary dungeon, an angel is enter- 
ing at the upper corner, whilst a set of hide* 
iofuS peopte are looking in and grinning 
through the bars of the prison. Behind the 
"praying figure is a large cat in a very atteri- 

K 

i;ive posture. Aflter much wondering at thfe 
reason of such an introduction, and poring 
Into the picture, I at last discotered the 
Tcistuse of it in a dark part of the canvas, 
gnawing something like a pair of 4)ret^ch0i 
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which, lay on the matted bed of. qnr ISM^tf 
ed hero. This culprit was a hii|^)^ ri^tv w^ 
I we^ume the ^at wa3 in the ^t of m^di^ 
tatin^ reyenge for the fia^rilfgepu9 di^^ 
As i undersitQod thatt there y& ^ ^le^pry i^ 
this picture, representing the inrn^edi^jte)^ 
threatened fate of the poor saint^ I inu^t q|* 
necesisit^ seek it in thi$ part of the desigifi 
consecjuently the breecb<es of the fcply npia^ 
fBtre intended as emblems of himselft tbf pflf 
deypiirip|; them personifies the blood-thirf*Y 
people at the door, waiting to see hin^ 
brought out to martyrdom \ and the oat mu«^ 
allegorize no less a persqnage than the ange]^ 
who is on the watch to rescue the saint> as sh^ 
is the breeches, from the fangs of the eneiny> . 
From this specimen you may form an id^ 
of what were the other miserable picture^ 
which emblazoned these hallowed walls. ^ 
little oinward I saw the shrine C|f tl^ffif 
founder, whose miracle- working relics ha^ 
^tracted a no inconsiderable iu;tf)^ber . c|f ' 
wa^en infants/ legs^, arms, thumbs^ nps^ jSifr 
Not having need of the ^Escujiapian sfunt^ ip 
perform any marvels on my"per3oi|^ ^^]'3^i!>^ 
make xay bow tp their altar, and tal^e ;9. pu> 
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cuit through the square to learn what is likely, 
to be our measures now that the central army 
of the patriots is lost. 
That a retreat is preparing I have no doubt; 
, several quarter-^master-generals have been 
sent to the rear of our present position : and 
^e'sii^ atid i^ores are ordered to Almada. 
Last night a courier wfts dispatched to Sir 
t>avid i^aird; I do not certainly know for 
what purpose, but I should suppose to advisd 
his failing back either on ^igo or Corunna, 
or to tetriMlt into IPbrtugal. Sad mortifying 
Wbjrds, 'these, my good friend) afid that t 
inay not repeat tbem in this sheets I hasiten 
tb subscifibe ipysejf yours. 
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LETTER XV. 

' ' '. 

Sulmiuuioi* Depi J809^i 
KIydeaiiS— . . 

Arr«R the advantages gained by the Frencb> 
troops over the army of Castanos and Pala; 
fox, the latter retired to 55aragossa, and the 
victors advanced to Madrid. They attacked 
the place,, but received sotne checks.; as the 
inhabitants, aware of their danger, had with, 
expedition fortified the moat vujnprablf 
points. This resolution is certainly in the 
spirit we expected to have found pervading 
the whole country ; but as it is without able 
direction, and hopeless pf support, I fear 
their efforts will prove abortive ; and that the 
loss of the c^ipital must speedily follow the 
defeat of their generals. 

Should Spain fall under the yoke of France^ 
it will not have been to the supineness of 
the people that she owes her slavery ; but to 
the rulers, to whose guidance those very peqr 
pie entrusted themselves, apid pn whose w|St 
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dom thcfy relied. Unhappy aation ! as aJree 
m^ii and as an ally^ I mourn your approach-^ 
ing fate ; and while I respect the gallant pes^- ^ 
santry of your mountains as men worthy of; 
their cause,. I execrate from my soul thcr 
wjetches in power who barter your liberties 
and their own. for victory in a debate i a. httle 
temporary influence ; or, finally, for the gpIA 
of their enemies ! 

Thanks to a rare inst^ce of bad inform* 
atioi]i i(i o)ir adverjsary ; General Hope with. 
biS'.trpoi^ and the artillery have; arrived, un- 
molested. From this circumstance I do not 
doubt that the French, are persuaded ^ we are. 
already far on our retreat to Portugsil; but 
in this they are deceived ; and. what is more,, 
they have failed in forcing us to the measure; . 
Something sudden, we know not what, has, 
altered the appearance of our dispo;$itions.. 
Instead of moving as we expected, ^heij I 
closed my last letter, many detaphn^ents of 
our army have marched hence, taking the di- 
r^cit road towards Valladolid, Head-quarters, 
follow the day after to-morrow; a, sight. 
\yhich will be very delightfuj to this city,. 
The inhabitants, ignorant of the causes of 
/Osfu: sojourn^ hayin|p lately evinced suspicion 
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i6id discontent ^ the length of time ve have 
garrisoned their walls. It wonlcl he ah nm 
gfktkM tadknow to tell them, that the 31^ 
advised route we had received from tfceir go- • 
vemmeht, as #eH as the indecision of the. 
junta relative to their own proceedings, and 
the ignorance we had heen kept iti wil^ re* 
gard to the plans of the 5panis4i jmilhary; 

• • • » 

with which we expected to co-operate ; Iwwl 
not only rendered pnr arrival in the country 
useless, but bven made it appear as ff Vtney 
intended to betray us into the hands of the 
*^cnemy. To remonsti^ate with these rulers 
would now be a vain attempt : the time for' 
successful action has be^n allowed tor pass; 
and owthg to their want of unity, our inAe- 
fattgable zeal in coming hither is made of ho 
effect ; and they have blasted, peiiiaps fot 
ever, the dawning liberties of their country. 

By dividing their forces ; by giving dis- 
jointed commands; the whole has been suc- 
cessively annihilated. Advantages have'been 
neglected, and as little attention paid to the 
maintaining favourable positions, and the or- , 
|;anization of recruits, as if the land lay in 
the profoundest security. 

The dreadfixl catastrophe of the patriotic. 
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hosts must have undout>tediy increased our 
dijSicuItiesj but as a regular communication^ 
has at last been instituted between Sir John- 
Moore and the Spanish government, we may 
hope that future disasters may be avoided. 
Indeed, if it were possible to be sanguine in 
tiie midst of such destruction, we might be 
led, by the aspect of the present moment, to 
augur some good. 

We are not to retreat^ but to advance /— 
An order we sliould gladly have obeyed weeks 
ago ; but better late than never : and as so 
great a change from the obvious movement 
has taken place, the general sentiment is, that 
some advantage, not dreamt of by those out 
of the secret, is foreseen by the dictators of 
this onward march. Great indeed must it be 
to warrant the proceeding of so inferior an 
army as ours to meet the victorious and ac- 
cumulating legions of the French. 

Such is the conversation with us : but, in 
my own private opinion, I cannot perceive 
whence any advantage is now to arise. I 
know there are none to spring from Spain, ais 
it now lies beaten and humiliated : and to 
expect that the enemy will give us any, is a 
feucy more wild than Don Quixote's encouni- 
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ter with the windmills. He never hesitates 
9pr lingers ; his blow precedes even his threat; 
andj jikei our own Peterborough of the last 



'^ So woDderfiil*8 hk expedition. 
He's with you like an aj^aritlon !** 

I, therefore, bask not my military ardour in 
sucjh e3(travagant imaginations ; but in sober 
probability suppose that our .bra v^ commander 
in chief has received urgent wishes from 
^pme that he would not rctreaU The der 
scendants of the conquerors at Cressy and 
Foictiers are not so liberal to their Parthian 
generals as the Greeks were to the retreat of 
the ten thousand ; nor as th^ Romans werei, 
lo^hen the senate sent to thank the defeated 
ponsuls for not despairing of Rome. 
: P^rhs^ps the promulgators of these, orders 
for our advance deemed it. a measure of kind)- 
ness to the. Spaniards; as, by diverting the 
(Attention of the foe, . it may permit the dis- 
comfited armies to rally ^ and while he is 
watching us in the north, leave Madrid a 
chance of standing her ground, and the south 
free to collect her patriot strength, and again 
^pour it upon her invaders. 

If Sir John Moore have not received these 
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flints from your side of the ocean, I can onjy 
attribute our advance to that spirit of enterr 
prise which is so essential jn a geperai who 
i(;iQmmands in this i:i^pid ino(ie of warfp-re. fie 
may have received intelligence, not yet 
fcreathed to us, that Jhe main body of the 
enemy which we expected to be now in fronj; 
of us, has either remained at Burgos, or. hs^si 
weakened itself by sending detachments tor 
wairds the (l^apital: also having General Hope^ 
with our long wished-for artillery, &c. closing 
upon us; and finding that our junction with 
Sir David Baird is secure, (-r-his cavalry being 
at Torro, — ) our commandermay consider^that 
thus concentrated, we shall not only be strong 
in ourselves, but may place some reliance on 
the new and ascertained communication with 
the junta; and by its influence, may. expect 
that the .Gallicians and Asturians will not 
only be called upon, but he properly ap- 
pointed to join the . Marquis de la Romana, 
and to support us. . .; 

Whatever.be the grounds of these hopes, 
may heaven grant us success! I have no 
alarm for ourselves. Should the provinces 
.meet us with the enthusiasm promised ; and 
their rulers make a proper use of their zeal; 
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all may yet be retrieved. But at the worst, 
should every Spaniard desert us, we are yet a 
phalanx of British soldiers ! The sea is before 
us ; and we have swords to cut a passage to 
our own element. 

Every preparation is made for our march. 
I hope in the course of a few days to be 
within sight of those we have journeyed so far 
to fight; and if we come in contact, shall we 
not " embrace them with a JSnVow'^ arm ?**-— 
Alas ! that so many disadvantages, which we 
could neither foresee, nor, situated as we have 
been, provide against ; that they should meet 
us in a friendly country ! A vast and victori- 
ous army menacing our few thousands : we, 
unsupported, and without prospect of re- 
source, should we be defeated ! Our enemy, if 
thinned of half his ranks, has myriads throng- 
ing on behind to make up the deficiency. 
We are literally a forlorn hope ; and all we 
can do is to assert the honour of England, and 
to sell our lives dearly. 

Though ignorant of the stat6 of this province 
when we came into it, we are tolerably aware 
of the devastation we are to meet on our de- 
parture. The country we must march through 
has already been drained by the troops w- 
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cently quartered there. But we cannot doubt 
that this evil is provided against, and (if 
practicable) measures must have been taken 
to convey victualling for the army from Go- 
runna, or whatever depots we have formed on 
the. coast. That such has been the precau- 
tion of our leaders is my hope ; for I can 
assure you I have no expectations on that 
head either from the produce of the provinces 
themselves, or from any inclination in the na- 
tives to part with a portion of their scanty 
subsistence. A voluntary assistance being 
thus unpromising, we place still less depend- 
ence on the aid of magistrates to enforce by^ 
their authority, the justice and necessity of 
the people's yielding us a share of their pro- 
visions. These civil officers are. every where 
as feeble in their efforts to accommodate us, 
as they are strong in opposition to their respec- 
tive juntas : and that any orders have arrived 
from the supreme council to command that 
we shall be duly supplied is, I hardly think, 
probable; for, judging of the present by the 
past, these " grave and reverend seignors" 
seem never awake to what ought' to be done 
till they have over-slept the opportunity. 
Our enemies teach a more summary n^ode of 
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acquiring all requisites for subsistence, whe- 
ther on a friendly or a hostile inarch : but 
honour prevents our using force where we do 
not meet inclination. I hope this delicacy 
may continue; for when compulsion once 
begins, the compellers often over-step their 
orders, and ravage where only a little indis- 
pensable foraging was intended. 

Preparations are now made for head-quar- 
ters to be put in motion ; and when we 
march out, which Sir John Moore proposes 
to do on the 13th of this month, we shall 
have just past one month in this city, having 
entered it on the 13th of November ! a stay 
that we all lament as lost time ; and, calcu- 
lating the weeks irretrievably wasted here, 
with the many we lingered out in Portugal 
after the convention of Cintra, we cannot but 
exclaim in bitterness of soul, " Had the de- 
cision for our advance been earlier made, the 
first snows of winter would have found us at 
the feet of the Pyrenees ; and probably the 
rear of our army would have possessed itself 
of Vitoria on the 4th of November, instead 
of that of Bonaparte !'* ^ 

Promptitude, determination, and rapidity, 
have raised the diief of the French nation to 
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the height where he now stands ; and the 
contrary proceeding (as all who mark the 
history of Europe for these few late years 
must be convinced) has levelled the states of 
the continent to where they now lie, even at 
his footstool. 

I shall write again from our next halt, hop- 
ing that it may be to better purpose than the 
last : I, meanwhile, bid you adieu ! 



/ 
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LETTER XVI. 

Sahagon^ December, 1800. 

My dear S 
We left Salamanca at eight o'clock on the 

r 

morning of the 13th; having assembled at 
the Zamora gate, where the baggage be- 
longing to head quarters was collected and 
placed under a guard of infantry and cavalry. 
At the appointed moment all moved forward, 
forming one of the most active and in- 
teresting scenes I ever beheld. The morning 
was fine, beautifully illuminating the sur- 
rounding landscape, and imparting a delight- 
ful glow to the busy exhilaration of our spi- 
rits. All the sombre prognostications on the 
late disasters which had clouded our hopes 
while in quarters, vanished from our minds 
like the fading recollections of a frightful 
dream. 

Every object was calculated to inspire 
confidence. The passing waggons groan- 
ing under the weight of ammunition, the 
trains of artillery, and the well-appointed 
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<lolumns, accompanied by hundreds of mules; 
the continued hum of the mingled voices of 
thousands seemed to people the air; and 
the more distant part of the country 
filled with myriads of living creatures nioving 
over the far-stretching plain ; the soldiers' bay- 
onets glittering in the rising rays of the sun ; 
the proud prance of cavalry; bat-men and ser- 
vants leading spare horses; and groups of 
women and children mounted on asses ; with 
hordes of followers of all descriptions, driving 
heavy laden mules hung with bags, trunks, 
and portmanteaus; formed, altogether, a scene 
of animation, and of military array that en- 
chanted the soul, and seemed to promise a 
happy rencontre with our enemies. 

We found the road excellent; but owing 
to the multitude of our host, and their con- 
sequent incumbrances, our march was not of 
the quickest, which rather annoyed the eager 
spirits of those who wished to press on. The 
country was flat for a considerable extent of 
way; but became a little hilly as we ap- 
proached Carnizal, the village destined to 
receive us for the night; it was at the di- 
stance of six leagues from Salamanca. 

Carnizal being a place of small dimensions. 
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Sir John Moore proceeded, without halting, 
to the town that was to be our next day's 
rest. Many of our troops, also, took up their 
quarters there. 

When we re-commenced our march we 
found the road still good, but flat as before. 
It afforded us a view of at least thirty spires 
of churches arising from the bosom of distant 
villages. Aliajos, where we rejoined our com- 
mander in chief, stands amidst these numer- 
ous rustic settlements ; and is a town of some 
consequence ; possessing a handsome square, 
with two churches of considerable magnitude. 
A beautiful castle, which commands the en- 
trance of the place on the Salamanca side, is 
the most lofty object seen from the plain, 
and gives to the neighbouring buildings that 
air of power and dignity whicli is peculiar to 
fortress towns. From the architecture of this 
noble structure, which is in a style of modern 
regularity never observed in the works of the 
earliest ages, I am led to think that it is not 
very ancient. Its form is square, and flanked 
with four round towers ; one of which is larger 
than the others, and very high. Its outer 
wall is guarded by regular bastions; and a 
well excavated ditch cuts off any egress from 
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without. This last part of the work is of an 
immense depth, and is crossed on the north 
side by a drawbridge, the stone supports of 
which still remain. At some distance from 
the town stands a monastery of begging 
friars. How opposite are the meditations 
which these two different orders of building^ 
suggest! The one entirely tranquil, th6 
other all tumult. The former state is not en- 
Vied by us at present: we are but just 
launched into the turbulent waves; and as 
we have already successfully breasted a few 
of them, you will excuse us if we do not think 
of rest, till having surmounted them all, we 
jump victorious on the British shore. 

A party of our dragoons under the com- 
mand of General Stewart, yesterday fell in 
with some of the enemy's cavalry, and after a 
brisk contest soon made them prisoners. 
This is the first affair between us and the 
forces of Napoleon since we left Portugal; 
we find the French officers very pleasant 
men, and far from chagrined by their misfor- 
tunes. Indeed, I believe they inwardly re- 
joice at having fallen into our hand^, rather 
than into those of the Spaniards, as they well 
know the enraged patriots would have given 
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them no quarter; nay, to put the idea be- 
yond a doubt, mobs of our allies have conti- 
nually surrounded the house in which our pri- 
soners were confined, awaiting th€ moment 
when they hoped we would call the French- 
men out and have them shot. But that way 
of disposing of our fellow creatures who have 
confided themselves to our honour not being 
in our laws of xvar, we disappointed our san- 
guinary friends; and contrived to preserve, 
without farther molestation, the lives of our 
captive enemies. 

The following morning we renewed our 
march under a thick fog which enveloped us 
almost the whole wav to Torro; a circum- 
stance I much regretted, having been inform- 
ed by several of our officers who had previ- 
ously visited that city that the views between 
it and Aliajos were exquisitely interesting. 
The road being on the banks of the river 
Duero was sufficient to excite the most ro- 
mantic anticipations in my mind; but the 
envious mist hid them all from my eyes, and 
allowed me nothing but the unsatisfactory 
shadows of imagination, where I expected to 
meet the beautiful realities of nature. 

The city we are drawing towards is not in- 
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ferior in size to Salamanca. It stands on the 
ridge of a high hill, overlooks the Duero, and 
commands the whole plain beneath. The 
approach to it from below is extremely strik- 
ing : its mud walls, lofty spires, and ancient 
castle, stretch along the brow of a dark 
brown mountain. A fine bridge of many 
arches crosses the river : the center arch has 
been destroyed, but is now restored, though 
in no very lasting a manner. 

A party of our Gallic friends having been 
in the town not many days before our arrival, 
left orders for rations to be provided for the 
advance of 15,000 men. But so little atten- 
tion was paid by the magistrates to this for'- 
midable intimation, that when we entered, 
instead of finding preparations of welcome for 
our enemies, we found " a plentiful scarcity 
of every thing." 

We halted a day at Torro, which gave me 
an opportunity of viewing the buildings, and 
becoming acquainted with their romantic en- 
virons. The great ^ religious edifice of the 
city is bi an architecture so resembling our 
Saxon, both in the style of arch and orna- 
ment, that I could have imagined the Tem- 
ple church in London and this on the banks 
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^ the Daero to have been designed by the 
same artist. The principal entrance is by a 
door profusely decorated with effigies of an- 
gels and saints playing on various musical 
instruments; numbers of which, intermixed 
with flowers and lace-like fretwork, form the 
frieze. On the right of the door is an im- 
mense mass of granite rudely sculptured into 
ihe semblance of the trunk and neck of an 

r 

animal; I think it is meant for a bull; not 
because of the likeness do I pay it this com- 
plimenty but in consequence of having seen 
the figure of the same beast represented in 
different places of the city, and particularly 
emblazoned on shields attached to the en- 
trances and other conspicuous parts of the 
eity: probably this animal is the armorial 
bearing of the town ; and the name of the 
place sanctions the supposition* About four- 
teen more religious houses made up the holy 
treasury of Torro. 

The remains of the ancient mud walls run 
all round the city. It was a mode of fortifica- 
• lion introduced by the Mamies (or Moors), to 
rapply the deficiency of stone in this neigh« 
bourhood. Earth was also resorted to for 
even the more elevated works; although I 
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found bricks here of most exquisite manufao 
ture, and fabricated into curious and fanciful 
ornaments. One fine edi6ce flanlced with 
richly friezed towers and fretted projections, 
presented a noble specimen of the Moorish 
architect's abilities. Every step in this town 
presents some object highly interesting; and 
nothing can be more picturesque than seve- 
ral points both within and without its walls. 
It is celebrated for many a warlike rencontre 
betwixt the Christians and the Infidels; and 
particularly for a great battle which was 
fought between Ferdinand of Castile and Al- 
phonso king of PortugaL This memorable 
victory, obtained by the brave husband of 
Isabella over his adversaries, took place in 
the year 1476* 

Before I take you farther on our journey I 
must not omit mentioning, that at Aliajos we 
found an English messenger, who had brought 
me letters from England. Recollecting our 
own owlish forebodings while at Salamanca, 
I am not surprised at the fear you all express 
for our safety. Your idea that we had long 
ago marched from the learned city, and that 
in consequence of the accumulated defeats of 
the Spaniards, our danger of being surround^^ 
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cd must be great indeed, was not a very im- 
probable one; but I hope that the return of 
this courier will satisfy our country that we 
are not yet in so awful a predicament; not 
likely to be so ensnared: but if we should^ 
that there is not one British neck amongst us 
that will consent to pass under the yoke of a 
French general. We came hither to protect 
the Spaniards against the enemies of Europe; 
and sooner than relinquish our post for Gal- 
Jic chains, we would all earth our heads in 
Spanish graves. 

But this is a gloomy alternative, my friend, 
which is more in idea than in prospect; our 
anticipations have nothing to do with the 
mattock and the spade; so no more evil prog- 
nostications from your side of the water, I 
beg. The papers of a French officer who 
had been dispatched to Marechal Soult were 
taken in consequence of his death, and 
brought to head quarters. They will be of 
use to us, as rumour says that the same mi- 
litary duke is not far off. I wish it may 
prove true; for, we have now closed nearer 
en Sir David Baird, who is on the same move- 
men); with ourselves; and, I trust, a favour- 
able result of our joint forces will soon be re- 
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f)orted by Sir John Moore, as some compen- 
sation to our drooping fame, for being so long 
mewed up within the withering; precincts of 
Salamanca. 

On the 1 6th we recommenced our march, 
and took the road towards Castro-Nueva; dis- 
tant from our last quarters about five leagues. 
The country gradually assumed an undulat- 
ing line, and then rose into hills, which were 
plentifully peopled, if we may judge by the 
number of villages vvhich decked their sides. 
Why it should be so well colonized I cannot 
explain; for the district seemed particularly 
dreary. Not a tree, nor even a shrub* was 
seen to enrich the barren prospect. Nay, 
the valleys themselves which intersected these 
miserable crags boasted not one sprig of ver- 
dure higher than a blade of grass, to wave its 
solitary head over the cheerless waste. This 
was an apt scehe in which to change our cli- 
mate: it appeared as if by some invisible 
agency, we had been transported from the 
luxuriant temperate zone to the naked tracts 
and chilling blasts of Siberia. The weather 

* 

became piercingly cold; and the saturated air 
hung a corroding damp upon us that por- 
tended even another alteration for the worse* 
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.On the following morning we pursued our 
way, which was rendered both unpleasant 
and difficult by a heavy fall of snow. This 
circumstance checked the rapidity of our 
march; it encumbered our footsteps, and 
beating its icy artillery in our faces, so im- 
peded our advance, that the beams of day had 
long been set before we gained our quarters^ 
which were at Valderes. 

The town is a large one ; but yet not suffi- 
ciently extensive to accommodate livith any 
degree of comfort the numerous army which 
we poured into it. On the arrival of myself 
and party we found it filled with cavalry and 
infantry, with almost the whole of the artillery; 
and droves of asses laden with women and 
children, like gangs of gypsies, crowding the 
streets. In short, every species of bustle and 
inconvenience that attends a n^arch in a bel- 
ligerent country inenaced us on our en- 
trance into this city. 

No pursuit of man produces such various 
feelings in the human breast as the event;^ 
of a campaign. Scenes of exultation and 
regret chequer the path; but the latter, I 
am sorry to say, are generally most frequent. 
Indeed it is truly pitiable to see the trains of. 
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\romen burthened with poor helpless infants^ 
either tied on their backs, .or stuffed into the 
panniers of asses, trudging along, exposed to 
cold and wet, an4 all the terrible accidents 
attending their unassisted situation. 

Such sights excite a wish that more deter- 
mined measures were taken by our military 
government to prevent these accumulations of 
the feebler sex following the anny. If they 
be at all requisite at these times, let the 
number be very limited, and the limitation 
strictly adhered to. But better, in my mind, 
would it be to exclude every one of them 
(at least no children should be permitted to 
accompany the troops), as they only fill the 
men with anxieties respecting their safeties 
and accommodation ; and in many cases oc- 
cupy the conveyances intended for the sick 
and weary; and consume half the provisions 
which is necessary for the support of the 
army. These are certainly objects deserving 
the attention of the military legislature; and, 
both for propriety and compassion^s sake, I 
hope our rulers will see the wisdom of taking 
them into consideration. 

I need only mention one instance of the 
distress this indulgence creates. Qn the day 

' p 2 ' 
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we left Salamanca, I saw a poor creature bear- 
ing her infant in her arms, and following her 
husband, who was attached to one of the 
regiments then on its march : she had only 
three days before brought this misery-doomed 
babe into life ; and, pale and faint, she now 
dragged her enfeebled limbs along, clasping 
the little sufferer to her breast. To lend her 
any assistance was totally out of my power ; 
and with a ^ain at heart which gave rise to 
the foregoing reflections, I saw her pass on. 
Whether she has reached thus far, | am igno- 
rant ; but I hardly think her strength would 
hold out even through the first day's march. 

At Valderes the conveniences we had 
hitherto enjoyed might be sought, but could 
not be found. The number of our troops^ 
occasioned not only the men but the ofiicers 
to be billeted in ' crowds together ; and for 
want of sufficient stabling, many of our horses 
were left in the open air. Here, then, Ibade 
adieu to the cleanliness and regularity we had 
hitherto been enabled to obtain. We were 
now entering seriously into the privations of 
war; and this privation, I must own, I do 
find difficult to bear with the indifference 
becoming a soldier ! Thanks to a good cpn- 
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stitution, and to iny creed as a military man, 

■r 

I consi4er nothing a hardship that leaves me 
jaxi unmolested person ; but filth and vermin are 
more frightful enemies to your friend thau 
hunger and thirst, and all the etcetras of- 
comfort-killing war. However, if a man can- 
not get rid of this delicacy, he must even 
prepare to run away from Spain; and as tli^ 
. remedy in our case would be more grievoi^s 
than the disease, ,1 even plucked up courage 
to become at once a contented denizen of 
these dirt-infested regions; and^ like a certaip 
heroine throwing away her camphor-bag, 
dash my particularities to the winds, ex- 
claiming, " Farewel decency ! Welcome nasti- 
ness, and all the crawling plagues of Egypt ! ! '* 
The morning after our arrival into thjs 
initiatory pig-stye was ushered in by, a rapid 
and severe frost; and when we walked forth 
we found thfs streets and roads covered with 
upset baggage, tumbled-down mules, and 
prostrate artillery-horses. The change of 
weather having been so sudden, the shoes of 
these invaluable animals had not been turned 
up ; and the hardness of the frost making thp 
ground like glass, they slipped about /and 
fell in every directiout 
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The cold in this season is more piercing 
here than in England. And when this is 
acknowledged, I cannot but be surprised at 
the inefficient means the natives adopt for its 
exclusion. Few have glazed windows; some 
have not ev^n shutters^ but allow the search- 
ing air to blow unimpeded through the case- 
ment into the house. The scanty pan of 
charcoal you were before made acquainted 
with is the only thing like a fire you ever see 
or feel i they have no cheering and glowing 
grates as we have in our country; all is com- 
prised in this little pot of fuel, and with it 
they strive to give a hint of warmth to their 
chambers; and when they want a thawing 
themselves, they stand round it like the priests 
of Vesta over the sacred fire. 

To keep themselves warm, the lower classes 
sleep in their clothes; and seldom knowing 
the coqifort of water, they are, consequently, 
the dirtiest people in Europe. It would be 
insufferable to read, were I to give you any 
idea of the soil and inhabitants of these human 
worlds; suffice it to. say, that it is a great 
delight to them (an amusement relished as 
highly as a fox-hunt is by honest John Bull) 
to seek the popuUtion of each other's heads^ 
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and to take thence its creeping deer. A 
similar practice I iKtve seen in many a foreign ^ 
natioo ; nay, even in a part of our own em- 
pire: the fields of" green Erin," for instance, 
where the sturdy sons of the ancient Milesians 
still shew their iove of the chace by this sort 
of heady war. 

In Spain such sport is esteemed a great 
luxury; and that the native on whose person 
it is performed regards it as an act of kind* 
ness the following circumstance will pjrove. 

A friend of mine who visited Madrid in 
more tranquil moments than the present, 
while in that city went to the presentation 
of a new play. Love was not omitted in this 
piece. The scene drew up, and discovered 
the enamoured pair embracing and kissing 
each other with no inconsiderable degree of 
passion. The modesty of the audience was 
shocked; and such a universal expression of 
disapprobation was evinced that the acting 
was stopped. But the night following the 
same play was again brought forward, and 
proceeded very quietly unto the critical scene. 
The curtain rose, and presented the lovers^, 
but differently employed. The lady wai 
journeying through the ravines, between the 
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long lodes of her beloved^ and taking thence 
their afFrigbted little residents. At this sight 
peals of applause rung throughout the house; 
and the remainder of the piece went off with 
the loudest acclamations. So much for the 
most ddkate tesixmouy of Spanish tenderness \ 
Where, ray good friend, are all the ethereal 
loVes of the Don Ferdinands and Dona Sera- 
phinas of our romances, when we behold such 
spectacles? I am afraid they have ruined 
my interest in the heart- smttten heroes ancl 
heroines of Spain for ever. But^, as there is 
no reason why it should have the same effect 
on our anxieties respecting their military 
welfare, I shall proceed with the annals of 
our campaign. 

Our ne^t destination was Majorga; three 
leagues distant from our last quarters. This 
place is not inferior in size to Valderes; and 
boasts the remains of former greatness, a 
ruined castle arid antique fortified walls. 
During our march we passed through several 
villages, and saw the inhabitants dressed iii 
their winter, garbs. Those thus appropriately 
attired were labourers and shepherds. The 
Laplanders could not present a more cold- 
repelling appearance* A rough goat or sheep 
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skin was fitted to thfeir persons ; this, with a 
sort of conical hood or cowL of which the 
pictures of Robinson Crusoe will give you an 
exact portrait, form their whole contour. 

At Majorga we stayed for the night ; and, 
early next morning, renewed our march X.Or 
wards Sahagun, at which place we arrived 
about three o'clock, after haltiqg on th6 road 
for some time ; owing to the report of a com- 
missary who, riding forward, heard from the 
peasants that the French were entering the 
town. He. instantly returned to impart this 
intelligence to us ; but, on investigating fur- 
ther, we found the account false, and that it 
^rose from the entrance of a party of our 
own, victorious troops instead of the enemy. , 

The cavalry under Lord Paget's command 
having been dispatched in front amongst the 
neighbouring villages, were ordered to marclj 
towards the town we were proceeding to 
occupy, and which, on the night of the 20th 
of this month, was in the possession of about 
500 French horse. Our- gallant Viscount, 
in executing the proposed plan, fell in with 
the enemy at the moment of their evacuating 
Sahagun, and an action took place, in which 
our brave hussars behaved with their usu^al 
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steadiness and intrepidity. I was informed 
by one of his Lordship's staff that this affair 
was more like the regular movements of a 
field^ay than a warlike encounter, which is 
generally accompanied with a bustle that 
wears the appearance of confusion. The 
French, finding it was impossible to escape, 
formed across the road to receive our charge. 
Colonel Grant and Captain Jones, of the 
16th, were the only officers wounded ; and 
very few men fell on our side. The enemy 
in this defeat, being our superior in numbers, 
lost nearly twenty killed, besides wounded, and 
200 taken prisoners, before they took to flight. 
Most of our brave fellows who felt the edge 
of the French sword were cut in the head ; 
and that owin<; to the little defence which 
the present form of their caps allows. . This 
circumstance shews the necessity of changing 
the prevailingfashion of fantastic head-dresses 
in the field, for the less ornamental but more 
useful helmets of our enemies. Whatever be 
the fate of this expedition, we should at least 
make it «erviceable to us, by learning all that 
is to be taught by the great masters of arms, 
who for these twenty years have been 
jeducated in a university of blood and victory. 
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The deuce is in it, then, if we cannot take a 
lesson from them in the art of shielding the 
most vital parts of our persons. 

Their helmets are light, excellently adapted 
to guard the head, and at the same time very- 
elegant. They have brass chains which come 
under the chin, protecting the ears ahd the 
sides of the face from a horizontal coup-dC' 
sabre. The men who wore furred caps at all 
resembling our own, had them lined within 
with a hoop of iron; and from the ears 
devolved two strong bars. Even with this, 
heavy appurtenance, their weight did not ex- 
ceed that of the flimsy, but muff-like appen- 
dages that encumber the heads of so many of 
our soldiers. Indeed, this awkward cap of 
ours, by 'being constnucted partly of paste* 
board, soaks up a great quantity of wet during 
the violent rains of this country, and so 
becomes unbearably heavy and disagreeable, 
while it affords no protection to the wearer. 
At all times they can be cut down to his skull 
with the greatest ease. Excepting this de- 
fect, every other military appointment of our 
people, both for themselves and their horses, 
is superior to that of the French. An excel- 
lence which cannot but be perceived by 
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theni; while the late rencontres mnst force 
them to acknowledge our advantage in still 
more essential respects. 

I happened to be billeted with an officer 
who 4iad been engaged in the affair of the 
morning of the 21st. During the combat it 
was his fortune to cut down a French officer 
of chasseurs. Securing the horse and accou- 
trements of his discomfited enemy, he ordered 
them to be taken to his o^n quarters. When 
my friend and I met, according to the usages 
of time immemorial, we examined the spoil j 
and opening the portmanteau of the fallen 
hero» we found in it no " dagger, casque, or 
buckler,'' but a silver ewer and a bason of the 
.same costly metal, beaten close together, I 
suppose to render them more convenient for 
package. Along with the handles of a few 
silver knives and forks were a thousand glit- 
tering trifles and trinkets which the plunder 
of the chapels, perhaps the person of many a 
Virgin Mary, had' afforded. A richly em» 
broidered jacket also came forth, at whose 
button-hole hung the croij^ d" honeur of the 
celebrated Legion of Bonaparte. 

With such articles, and so obtained, did 
one of the honourable members of thig. re- 
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doubted body fill his cloak-bag ! I confess I 
should have found so pitiful as well as shame- 
ful a robbery hard to believe had I not beea 
present at the proof. The gentleman was not 
killed: and being picke<i up by our men, 
was brought to Sahagun with the rest of the 
prisoners. On the intimation of his having 

survived, my friend, of course, returned to him 

,. - . ■ " ' ■ • • 

the whole of this precious deposit; although 
the stolen goods found on the soldiers of the 
detachment to which he belonged were the 
next day sold by public auction in the square 
of one of the convents. 

Marechal Soult is now not many leagues 
from our front, and occupies Saldana with an 
army of 16,000 men. We feel the force 
which draws us forward redoubled as we ap- 
proach the point of attraction. If he be as 
ready to advance as we are to meet him, 
you will soon^ have a more interesting detail 
from your sincere friend. 
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Sahagan^ December^ 1808* 

The spirit which animates our troops might 
" create a soul under the ribs of death j*' or, 
what is still more miraculous, inspire courage* 
into the bosom of cowardice itself. There is 
something so active, so buoyant, and at the 
$'ame time so steady in the eagerness with 
which they prepare to meet the enemy, that I 
see in every man who passes me the worthy 
son of our resistless ancestors of Blenheim and 
Dettengen. 

It is determined that Soult, who is now so 
near us, shall be immediately attacked. The 
brilliant affair of the 21st has stimulated the 
infantry with a redoubled ardour to equal 
their brethren a chcoal; and I trust that the 
sun will soon rise on another day glorious to. 
England. The more glorious to us, you will 
sayi when you find that it has been achieved 
by our unsupported selves; for at present 
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there is no appearance of any assistance from 
our Spanish friends; no armed peasantry is 
even talked of as likely to turn out -, and the 
juntas seem, by their obstinate neglect of all 
their engagements, to be laying the whole 
defence of the country upon us; or rather, I 
ought to say, to have brought us from Eng- 

■ft 

land merely to light a battle ; a sort of tour- 
nament between us and the enemy, to which 
they expect no consequences. Should we be 
victorious, and advance, of which I have little 
doubt, what will be the result to us ? Situated 
as we are, we cannot increase our numbers; 
and without an active co-operation on the 
part of the Spaniards, it will be next; to an 
impossibility to maintain our communications 
with Vigo or Corunna, while the unobstruct- 
ed armies of France iare pouring into the 
country from every avenue of the Pyrenn^es. 
However we are ready to fight. Our leaders 
know best why we were not brojaght where 
we could do it before ; and why our present 
situation is chosen for our first battle. Bad 
as appearances may be, I have such a reliance 
on the prudence as well as courage of Sir 
John Moore, that I am certain he would not 
risk the tarnishing his fame, and the honour 
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Of his troops, by bringing them into a situa- 
tion where either were likely to be injured. I 
am persuaded that the steps we are preparing 
to take were not determined on by hipi with- 
out his having conceived an idea of their 
necessity; that it would do still more than 
rescue the name of his army from the obloquy 
which the *^ great vulgar'* as well as the 
*' small,** from ignorance of the peculiar situa- 
tions of the objects they arraign, are ever 
ready to throw upon what does not exactly 
meet their expectations. Not that I believe 
he would needlessly sacrifice a hair of any 
man's head who is under his command, to 
gain the proudest admiration which depends 
on the prejudging judgments of those whose 
voice may give popularity, but never can be- 
«tow fame. He, with every other veteran, 
must be aware tbJit it is sometimes the duty 
of a general to risk the odium of being called 
too severely cautious ; nay, of being stigma- 
tised with the appellation of lukewarmness, 
and. a hundred epithets of the sanie com- 
plexion, rather than purchase acclamations at 
the expence of humanity; and, by a brilliant 
rashness, hurry his brave followers into an ex- 
tremity where death is inevitable* The .moU 
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fnay deify rach a taliant fool ; but trtte hero- 
istti is to hav6 th6 courage to refuse ^i we!l ai 
to give battle. 

The actuating i*easoii With our gener^, 1 
therefore believe to be his hope that the A^\ii 
of a signal victory l;t^6ii Oft our part thight 
«ouSe the donnant iSpirit otf th6 natives ; attA 
that stimulated by ttaf example, th^y v^^Oiitt 
again fly to theh- colo'trrs, atid bfe, as "We «s> 
pected to find thefti^ a nation in arms. T6 
gain such an end sohife fextraordfnary ha^atd 
is worith incurring; for it VnuSt be efvideiit tO 
every ohe who knOW^ the subject, that the 
ultimate success of the Spanish causae depends 
more upon theilr oWn exertions thun on the 
efforts of any force we can send into their 
country. 

But should to-morrow night close on a set- 
ting ray of Britain's glory; should the supe- 
riority of our enemy's number, Or the fortune 
of the Napoleon star, overcloud our destiny; 
should wte fail where we hitherto haVe b^fen 
used to conquer ; then indeed will our situa*- 
tion be critical. A rapid and miserable re- 
treat must be the consequence. In the saihe 
proportion as we might augur future support 
from the Spaniards in llie case of a victory. 
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should we meet a reverse^ w^ must ealeulat<g 
jthat 30 dire a circumstance would $end them 
all far enough from contact with the stric]ce];i 
deer i and W^ shall h^ left alone to a desolate 
country, and a^ surrounding enemy. 
. This is, the darkest side of events: and one 
that we do not expect ever to see : but in all 
actions of. life I think it right to calculate 
foul, as well as fair, and then.no disaster can 
have tl:^e double advantage of taking one by 
surprise. However, I consider a defeat of 
pur army at this juncture so very unlikely, 
^that I have no doubt of to-morrow's success 
Tearing the standard of patriotism again in 
,the bosom of Leon; and that ^as the native? 
demonstrate their re-animated enthusiasm^, 
our unfavourable opinions of their zeal may 
vanish like the flasnes of our . enemy's artil- 
lery . 
. The long wished-for orders were issued thi$ 
day, and every requisite necessary to meet 
fhe events of a battle are prepared ^ the sur- 
geons have arranged their instruments, and 
^all }s set in order in the iieighbouring (joiv 
T^nts to receive those who inay ftel. too 
deeply the effects of the encounter. The 
^uns have ^ already moved off j we are to 
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march in two columns this evening ^at eighty 
o'clock; and by day-break to-morrow we 
shall \>e close to the enemy^ that being the . 
appointed time ^ our approach; the hour m 
|yhich the flower of the British army will either 
bloom forth with greater brilliancy,^ or be.c^t, 
pff, perl^aps for ever. 

To-morrow evening will be the eve "oi^ 
Christmas-day ! When that moon rises which 
^iU light our happy relatives in England to? 
the gay convivialities of that joyous, season^ 
how m^ny of their sons, brothers, and fri^ndst, 
may then have been just laid in a bloody, 
grave' Each individual amongst us Jiope» 
Jhat this melanpholy fate may not be destmed. 
for him, but that he i& to be one whom Pro- 
yidence h^th ordained to gather the laurel$y 
and to wear tJiem proudly on the , British 
shore, .t am as sanguine as tl)e b^$t of theni:. 
$ut yet on my old principle of^ providing for 
the worst, when I close this epistle I shall 
seal it up with others of more moment; and^ 
leavins: it with a friend, direct him, in case of 
ipy too i^eedily ascending to the " airy h^^ 
<;>f my father jj," to forward the packet to Eng^, 

land,. I have just had a similar consigi^ment. 

made to me by a brother officer who has pre*. 

"^ . ' . , > , ^ . . . "T .. ..• < 
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iMei as \Vith SL detachtt^nt of dragoons. 
Thus We depend on eack othfer ih this Mtkty 
fbt Wt\ WhoeV^l- dfaW the pftzfes will, I 
IMpe, pay du^ d.tt&ntidn to these Idst d^osiiS 
df their fes» lUcky frifends, iated perhaps 16 
riifefet thfe bliAiiks of death; ahd by liiifch fide- 
lity administer the only coiis5lktien left td 
the inourniiig survivors of th^ slain. 

Bht let me leave this wbti-begdtte tone, diid 
»rih^ ydii tb A littte kcqhiititdhce with thfe 
j^dbe We hoW bccupy. A ilbble ahd extensiviS 
ittdhastfei-y, ov^rsjjreadiiig hdjf the Idwh, coti- 
tii{n§ all its holy fathers, ancl dfford^ quarter^ 
Ibr i^dbfe of our ttoOpiS arid the French pri- 
soners. A largfe rtiarket t)lace, with a fittJS 
fdhiitain ih the centre, i§ the principal objeip't 
iti Skhagoh, Which, like every other towh m 
lS|)aih, caiitiot boast of bhe widie street. Jusl 
beyond the eastern entrance is ihe field 
Whicli' hias so recently been the scene of 
blbbdshed. t took a walk ihitber, ^stnil found 
tke dead bodies of ten or twelve Frenchmen 
Whb hJAci bfeen stripped of their uhifoiins by 
tne peasantry, lying cold arid almost coverfea 
with snbW. I wks Surprised to disbbvei^ '4 
femaVe ainoh^st the gVoupe^ hbw shebedairife 
^us jsituat^d it is tidt easy to gueiss, unlfesii 
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1^ may soppme tlw^ she w«S spnae loye* 
imiiellcd d^mff^U aod followed her s()l^ |;x^ 
tbe field; qY, that beiag ^ain«ur^4 1^)^ 
m^aay an Amazon of w^r for its pym ss^jce, sh^ 
became ao appieadaga <rf the camp : a94 b^n?t 
by som^ accidental shot, W99 depived at 
once of Ii& mi\ her military ardour. 

The battle was fought not far from a oq^ 
ventj and a chapel also is near; so tha|; w? 
i^ght have expeqtefi that, if pot huxnanitjr, 
common raligious i^iecenpy would have 
prompted the n^njcs tq h^v^ ^rpn4ed ^om 
the reilding elements (he pi^ce a9inEiate4 
^rms of their fellow cre^tifres aj^ hrpthcff 
in iaith^ But it is enough th^t thefse poor 
corse^ were opce Frenclunen, to excuse ^evpry 
Spaniard Co himself for l^avi)lg thepi to all 
ib(^ horrors o{ expp^qre^ all the direfia^ coosp? 
qpieopes eptai}ed op |hieir spiels by tl^e oii)*i|^ 
siop of |:he ph^rch'^ rites 1 Thus ftp thesp 
holy men conside)r the effects of the^r hiex* 
tipgui^h^bl^ r^Yi&nge; and forgetting |;heiei|a* 
rity they pre^h^ they gladly coQsign ftheir 
eft^Hies to ev^rl^ting p&r4^)ifffk. Y^i^ |^ 
qoiis^rated brethren of Pijija^plaa iaugj^ 
me tQ believe of their spirit of vjengj^nqs^ 
the fiftthers of Sah^g^iB ^^ c^^yi/ioei mte i» 
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true. I confess that more mercy ai^d Icfiir^ 
findictiveness would be more congenial withi 
ttiy zeal; and I pifesume to? think would be 
Aiore likely to propitiate the God whom 'they, 
aiid all Christendom profess to serve. 
•-^On my return tto xny quartersy I ap** 
preached the door of a nunnery, which^ chanc-^ 
rrig*tobe open, I entered, and found three 
^uhs, not very juvenile to be sure, but never^ 
theless to a weary pedestrian rather attractive,; 
as they were giving away wine, and .were in- 
conversation with a secular personage of the 
softer sex. These kind sisters offered me 
some of the sparkling beverage which even- 
king Solomon says, " makes glad the heart 
of- man."' I accepted their proffer, and lis- 
tened attentively to an argument which had 
already begunbetween the parties; a sort of de- 
bate which superstition would denominate 
between earth and heaven: but reason would 
say, between nature and folly. , 

Our single combatant was a Portuguese 
female, th^ wife of one -of our muleteers, 
and who ' had attended her spouse the whole 
way from Vimeira; her opponents were the 
fair sisterhood, then dispensing the truth* 
inspiring juice. I was much struck by the 
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tAiAity and eloquent reasoning of our fe- 
male muleteer, both in politics, religion, and 
feeling. < She laid before her . veiled friends 
the criminality of their present comparatively^ 
useless way of life; their value in society 
when properly disposed of, the duties they 
owed to heaven, the world, and to themselves^ 
with equal ability land convincing pathosv 
She painted in gldwing colours the estima*^ 
tions those women hold in the eye of God 
who fulfil the end of their being, who make a 
proper use of the talent entrusted to them; 
and bring forth and educate beings for utility 
Here and happiness hereafter. To be sure 
she not a little shocked the cloistered virginsr 
by counselling them to follow her exam* 
pie, to go forth and ** increase and multi- 
ply," and by giving children to their coun- 
try, verify the sacred words, that ^'he whd 
has his quiver full of them, need not fear to 
speak with his enemies in the. gate/' In- 
deed, she told them that she looked uporr 
herself, a mothef of sons^ and a helpmate 
of her husband, and an assistant to the 
brave English, to be far more acceptable iti 
the sight of heaven than if she were slfk^t up- 
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iA a holy cell pro^fk^ ^) |^ (or f McX^etp to 
Jitwaa^}! yefy tr^« wl^aj^ e^e^i^d; but ^ 

1j)9 fii^t^ff^ ^ast«d ^ye» ija $|>He of tbeiF vows, 
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and yet wiJlitP^ givipg »ay livwg ^quiv^Ji^iofc 

tQ tbe puWip l9r tb* Vrc^dji <>f i^s laws; If »r« 
wj»ipu $h« pewi^wred i^ wy wg were impolUk, 

QnQlitiira), ftrn} impiimss I tbought, for the 
$ak« Qf Uh» fair veft^la* UiMshesj it wa^ but 
gftHwitry ta take iny l^aye; but p^t b^re 
I heard her dtecUtr« thi4 $iqpe ishe .)Qift«4 
the British army^ ehe had «!^ea o^ora oh^ity 
exercised by the l^retiq^ than ^he had ever 
met with in any religious a^seinbly that 
Portttgai produced. As \ immediately with- 
drew, I know w^% hpw the dispute wiMSf settled j 
but I have uo doubt th»t however the pr^tt* 
dices of the sainted d/dsf)^^ would ipilit^e 
against ber^ their hearte whispered a Y^m 
assept to her argumentis. 
However, )t wa^ well that our spirit ^t thi«i 

time breathed $M>methiiig of ireedom through 

tjhe tend J f^ h94 t^e r§igu of the ipquisi- 

tion heeu frowniiig ever Spain at this mo- 
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inent^ my female friend's nails would hav» 
been clipped and her joints made a little 
looser, to punish the freedom of her tongue. 
With a thousand grateful remembrances to the 
reformation which excluded Philip the Second 
and all his families from our laud, I remain 
^our sincere, &c. 
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LETTER XVIIL 



Benerente^ December, 1808» 

riow great is our disappointment ! No ad* 
vance has taken place, though at the hour ap- 
pointed the whole of our force were under 
arms. Even our right column had began its 
march, and all the rest, in high spirits, were 
impatiently counting the moments until the 
word should be given for their starting also. 
An order was issued ; but, oh ! my friend, to 
what purpose! We were to go back to our 
QUARTERS ! and by day-break next morning be 
again under arms. But not to fight ^ to retreat ! 
a thunderbolt falling at the feet of each man 
could not have transfixed therti more. Tho 
effect this sudden and extraordinary altera- 
tion of intention had upon the troops is in- 
describable. A minute before, and every heart 
beat high with a resistless courage that longed 
to rush into the battle. Victory seemed to 
Wave them from the hills. Already they 
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liieerid the shout of their country on the news 
of this glorious, day ; and with the eager-trem-, 
Ujng of unloosed hounds; in sight of their 
prey, they impatiently awaited the order of 
release which was to send them like bolts of 
death upon their enemies. 

Think then what was our blanks when at 
this moment of high-wrought enthusiasm, the 
iirdtT was declared th.at all must return to 
their quarters! Eyeiy countenance was chang- 
ed; the proud glow on their cheeks was lost in 
a fearful paleness; the strongly-braced arm 
sunk listlessly to the side; a. few murmurs 
were heard, and the army of England was no 
more* Its spirit was fled; and what appeared 
to me a host of heroes with anticipated sue-. 
cess triumphing in each eye, now dispersed 
firom before me as the mere machines of w^ar, 
xti^XL in arms without hope, wish, or energy. 
Jn my life I never witnessed such an inst^nta-' 
neously withering effect upon any body of 
living creatures. A soldier can easily stimu- 
late himself to seek glory even in the cannon^ 
mouth; but to withdraw when she, courts bis. 
embrace, is a species of self-denial he is not 
fond of practising. The, mcin, if I may be 
a|llQwed to use a poetical cprnparison, having 
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heard the order, slowly^ departed from their 
late exidting station lik^ a once effulgent 
cloud from which the sun has withdrawn its 
btan9> rolling down the mountain in dark 
and heavy gloom. 

Under these circumstances, if we felt this 
rev^'se of measures hard to be borne, what 
must hare been the struggle in our brave 
commander's mind before he could consent 
ihus to damp the ardour of his troops ; thus 
to relinquish a victory within his gra$p ; and 
to* refuse the ^lendid glory just bursting over 
bis head! And yet with these temptations 
beckoning to the field, he had the resolution 
to r^ct them all ; and decided by cool judg-- 
ment and a warm humanity, determine to re* 
sign the battle. 

A ooutier had arrived very late in the day 
from the Marquis de la Romana (who was to 
have advanced to our support with 6000 men)^ 
bringing intelligence that a strong column of 
French lyas coming from Madrid on Sala- 
manca, and that Marshal Souk had received 
a very formidable reinforcement. It was the 
intimation of these events that determined Sir 
John Moore to abandon his design of an 
attack. No other s^vantage than the winning 



of tliTe battle could be derived fi^bm it ; vtn 
tfOfia the enemy's tn6veAthts otti Saii&Matitia, 
4U ftttehlt>f» of the people to rise would f>tf 
€i*it^hed even in the desire, , This tempOfaty 
prospect of assistiance from the Spatiiards 
lleing: Ho longer to be entertained, we i^nmld 
be^thoti]^ yictorious, without resources ; With** 
otit rfecrtiit* to replehish the loss whitth d. bat^ 
tfe, however successful, must necessarily oc- 
Sfti^idti. The French, on' the contrdry. Would 
sti^ettjgfchfen tfiemselves every hoiir ; and otttf 
dliy of triumph might almost immediately be 
Ibllowed by orie of (defeat ; and then, eiil oif 
fi^oln the passes and holds of Gallicia (Without 
flie possession of which our retrcAt cantiot be 
rendered secure, nor can we Be supplied from 
iKH^ tcoiht in the case of an entire &ilure of 
the fcountty); nothing could dwait uai but 
idt^Miaftivet no W4ys Bgreeable to our high- 
Ni^ecl ejt^ectattbils 

Hifesfe ftesons, I am toM, decided ^ur i%- 
it^at. The hard resolution once ihade, tto 
«ittfe ^#«5 lorn in c&frying it into eieclition ; 
ittd theKbllbWihgnioming Generals Hope^hd 
R*Stt- fell baek. Oi^' Christmas-day We fol- 
l&Medl Wt no lohfw, toy friend; with tht 
.^ jtfuiteagfe of wAit, the ekiilting hope to* 
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herald-voice of victory. Heavy, heavy . W« 
trod along; although our retiring motion was 
ordered to be as expeditious as possible, that 
sve might seek a more advantageous position^ 
in a less -unfavourable country. : . ; .. t 

\ The sacred season so celebrated at hom0 
ivith happiness and good cheer was greeted 
by us with misery and no cheer at all ; and 
what was worse, not the prospect of any to 
replenish our exhausted spirits through th^ 
fatiguing dreariness of a. retreating march.; 
Majorga at that time held u^y person; and 
sharing my " spare fast'* with two or thr^e 
companions, we pleased ourselves with the 
sublime hint of Milton, that we were *^ dieting 
^ith the gods." And when we found %\i^i% 
meditation too ethereal an aliment, w^e tried 
to nourish ourselves with the ideas Qfjnoria 
substantial fare, and fed upo^ the hopes <^ 
catching some sort of dinner next day. Nf^y^i; 
had any philosophers more in their power than 
we poor soldiers were now fiirnished "with, to 
disprove Hume's famous theory of* ideas 4^1^ ^ 
Fealities .being of the <same substance.^ Ha4 
there been the least truth in such dpctrinf^ • 
while thinking on the roast l>eef of old Eng;*; 
Ilind and; its huge plum:pu4dings, )ve sho^||<| 
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not hav'e i^mainedan army of starving wretches 
on Ghristmas-day, ready to devour' ofte an^ 
4)thtir for very hunger. • * 

On the 26th9 we pursued our way, direciting 
'our *march towards Benevente ; leaving Vsi^ 
deres to our left; passing oyer a tolerably good 
road;. and crossing the river Esla about two 
leagues from the city we were approaching, 
we mounted a line of hills along which We 
proceeded till its opposite side opened Bene- 
vente vto. our view. Having descended this 
row of heights, and again passed over the 
same river by a strong and noble bridge, we 
crossed a plain of nearly two miles in extait, 
and reached the base of the eminence on 
^hich the town rears its embattled walls. 

The first appeajrance of this our destined 
halting^place presented a picturesque effect ; 
and on a nearer investigation, we find it re- 
plete with objects, of interest. Its principal 
ornament is the castle, anciently the residence 
of the Dukes of Benevente. It is now. a superb 
mansion, and formerly must ' have been a 
powerful fortress. The architecture is of a 
^mingled Moorish and'Gothic taste, exet^uted 
.in the finest and most elaborate style.* Its 
turrets are I'ich infretted proaments, and 
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miny of fchmii ate bomid toaad th^r 
Aiits with a fae^ stonb chain attiiiifaMip^fi<!ut}i^ 
tured. The north front of the castte is d^ 
mtfiC mAireiy opeit; bem|^ fomleil tif rfthges 
4f MooriA ttt^faes supttorted bf cH>lainnt'^ 
Iporph^ry add grafiite. So mildi ^ dte <»rf* 
aide : tfafe iwide ib not Ifess im^ifi^ii^M. 
, The grand saioon^ on whose tei0fel&tid A^o^ 
tfeands a colie^tioilb dr>ea«kiful p^lM^ iis ^f ^Yt 
iflBRitose siae; and I connled Aov^ lAutti M 
Intndred and fifty of theie^ eo^y . Aippc#t» 
Its roof ik |m»fiisdy |AiMed, ^Ided^ atA bh^ 
qaered with li thocHand oolourd, and sf iH £BriN 
tfaer adorned with the most iiitrical^ oarvi^^. 
frieaes of porcdain/in a kind of damask pat* 
, tern> conreyitig a rade resemblatic^ of wba^ 
we sa much adttiire in tfafe Eteruficati tafite, 
wind romid thts-Tast kail. At one etid of it 
is an immense ia9t)9 rOieoo of St. OeOi^ k^ 
mg the dragoa^ which is also enecnt^d ia 
porcelain. Niches^ alcoves, and eitoaVjat'ed 
seats in all parts of the walls, and loaded witti 
m tariety, and splendour of ornattienial nios% 
|>^nfiil to dwdl on, raise their atched heads 
«tiid labytinthian twihings of gold, idlv^, 
^rgeons colours, and cuHousIy diiTeradfieii 
^^roteaque work« Countless magnificent apiAi> 



thetkt^f dtid a fine chftpel^ c6tii{>rli^e this tele* 
brat€kl chateau. 

One of the objects most worthy of admiraw 
tion is its armoury. Coats of mail, barbed 
steeds, shields, helmets, cross-bows, and we^ 
2>ons of every description, wrought and inlaid 
in a curious manner, form the riches of this 
Ancient treasury of heroes. In short, turn 
where we would^ we could see no Want of *ny 
furniture or appendage which ought to be- 
long to the age of chivalry, to a castle once 
the princely residence of the most renowned 
warriors of Spain. Its situation is deitervin^ 
of the structure. The view from thcf height 
on which these proud towers stand coitt- 
ihands a luxuriant plain, even to the horizoni 
The smooth waves of the Esia are seen inter- 
mingling^ their meandering line of liquid light 
with the deep shade of the woods; Which 
nipread their verdant majesty to the base df 
the distant hills. But even there the sight i^ 
not bounded, for ^ snow-shrouded mouii> 
tains aftir, from their throne of clouds ovieir- 
look the bliie summits of the n^irer hei^hH 
commixing their hea<is with the vi^oti&yy 
forms of heaven. 

To the iiihaWtint!^ of flat cotrntiries dte "^^ 
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Jitne painting of Ossian, and the wonderful 
descriptions of the old romance^ are deemed 
jiot ^OnJy poetical but absui-dly. extravagant, 
/These, readers cannot understand the grey 
.ghost of a warrior in bis robe of ftiist meet- 
ing his sons in their morning hunt upon his 
: native monntains;; — ^the airy castle appear- 
ing to woo the wayfaring knight to shelter, 
and then vanishing at once amidst a sweep of 
clouds. All these are passing strange; are 
'Wild^ ^mnatural vagaries in the apprehension 
,of a stationary resident of the plains. But 
take him to the highlands of Scotland, or 
^bring' him to the mountains of Spain^ and he 
.will meet the spirits of heroes in the blast ; and 
;see castellated towers ravished from sighty and 
jestored again by the floating genii of the air* 
. After the exquisite feast of antiquity I liad 
/enjoyed in the castle of Benevente, sorry was 
I tp find that two regiments besides artillery 
.were quartered amid such invaluable re- 
mains. These superb saloons lodged several 
hundreds of a rank of warriors very different 
from the bannered heroes who used to doff 
• jtheir cuirasses here . a century or two aga 
Little respect is eVef shewn by thip lower or- 
4ers of any profession to the - relics of past 



rfiniBs— to the finest spechneii of arts ivith 
which ' they have no acquaintance. And 
thferefore it is not So Wonderful as it is la- 
mentable^ that, like their brethren in degree 
and necessity, the privates of our armies* see 
no good in any thing thai does not adminis* 
ter to their tvants; Alas, poor Benevente ! 
how soon wast thoii robbed of all thy proud 
array I how soon were thy regal halfs reduced 
to the; ruin which is ever the marks of a re- 
treating army ! 

. That, such devastation is highly blame-woi^ 
thy ii^ true; and the officers literally lament- 
ed it iri dust and ashes; for there was suffici« 
ent of both spread over the desolated castle: 
but to prevent it wad beyond their powen 
When almost every man is of one mind» no* 
thing less than a miracle, can compel them 
to obey perhaps two or three individuals who 
command jn a diif ction opposite to the ge^ 
neral will. Much as we must abhor this de« 
stroying propensity, a palliation, though no 
apology, may be offered for the manner in: 
which our troops treated the unoffending fur- 
niture of Benevente. — The offence then taken 
against the Spaniards ;--r^ sense of having 
been allured into the country by false pro- 

r2 
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vimH of wppq^f^^ jawing been betrajcd 

b^en abaudoQe^ tid (kt f«em]p» and forced by 
fRKb (fesertkm ta relinqvisb a victory, and re* 
treat where tbey expected to cofiqiiev: aX 
tkeia ibittffi easetted an ia^fignatkua im their 
^reasta whidi> perbapt > luekily for the people 
we were aaKmgH, wreaked itaeif on tb^if 
ebairt and tablea instead of on their bead!?. 

Soreral old niod hu'ge cburche& add to the 
dignity of this city; but it possesses no aquwe 
ofany magnitude; and the streeta are in the 
nsaal Spanish ftsbion, very narrow and very 
inconvenient. A double rampart of stone 
and amid waBa welt strengthencid with towera 
encircle the tow% and eompt^e its warKka 
appearanca Such is> the qnattty of eup pre^ 
sent entertainment. The- balls of reception^ 
you will say> I biMre> dJQseribed; bat nowhere 
the- banqweta!«««V0ry Umt^t nay friend; and 
that I may eontinoe to speafc truths the least 
Idott 18 said 9tt so mwty asut^t^ tbe^ better* 
Therefore adieu f 
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TcWAMPt ttie «ft«r»od» of th« 4kf AtttiM^ 
ing our arrival M BtneVettM, %Hl« tiM ttM 
<tf IMF atnny luvi iftM«ik«d ki^ 4M alfirtti w* 
fiv<9fi that 4m «tt*iiiy ftneMT «iBt a^ ti^^cMt* 

Alt inM 4R1 fbe ddfi in « tt(M}««f ^ aHil^ 
iery, vfmggan^ gmiis ai^ liwipd Al* e«ftry de^ 
•o^kui} w»r« haiiMnitif^. to tb^ii^ ||Mwt« of 
rendeifcvoitt. Cfttalry ifeF» pMiiritfg «Nt tf 
«b« nwmw gMfts of tlvfrcHy; edA n«« «t«r«if> 
twe tti^tid #ithifi 0^ #iil{tf ktrt <^a6 id m^ 
txQUk The ]plai«> b«iiea^ WAX spott6d #ttlk 
•Miib^ and: OIW ^tl»««» flying ht ail dft«^ 
tions, to avoid ttttfft^oiattihttf^ <M»niy } trftffst 
fh« pooc terrified wom^ thtt Mifilftied in 
tho biisfling «trettt8 w«)r(i cleyiA'g «nd' liiybbiiif 
«t «tefy <soro«r. Chtr infotta»tioif W^ tiW: 
hat tke Fi«iKi& ^ieeing vre' Wtffe tttft nnpt^ 
pitted, mettUfhdktd it tit fr<tti thelitt^||lS^ 
and ntlirfidk 
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Previous to this alarm, we had decided that 
the bridge crqssing the rjver should be de-: 
3troyed : and now, that we found the ^ne-r 
my so very near, a party of the staff corps,, 
with, I believe, one officer of engineers, were 
sent forth to prepare for its destruction. The 
lupuses on its opposite bank were burnt; the 
port fire was lighted^ and the fine arches' pf 
this, anpient faf)ric were soon torn asunder. 
The . explosion had effected what we wished; 
9nd the progress of the French seemed to be 
so far arrested. Part of our army marched 
out, and the remamder of the . infantry were 
io be on the wing the following morning. 

The demoli^hingw of the bridge took place 
on the Spth qi December, about . day-brieak : 
in about ap hour or tiyp afterwards, the 
Jrench cavalry again appeareid on the heights; 
and to our infinite surprize we saw them 
pressing the river abo)it thre§ hundred yards 
below the ruins qf our explosioq I . ., , 

At this juncture |;he whole of our ii]^antry 
and heavy artillery had departed. Sir John 
Moore was still in the town, as well as were 
.Ix>rd Paget and General Stewart, with their 
pavalry. The piquets were instantly order^ 
ed out. The third Germans wejr^ t\ip first 
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lyho formed; and charged^ the ' enemy on* his 
gaitiing the Benevente bank of the Esla. The 
remainder of our piquets coming up, secohd-I 
^d the bravery of tfais<:orps; and the FrencK 
$sU on all sides beneath the sabres of our gal-^ 
lant fellows, and the weight of their fine 
horses. * This body of the enemy's cavalry 
^as composed of five squadrons of the Ltfe 
Hussars of Napoleon, and were under the 
command of a general of division called Lc 
Febre. Whilst the victory continued doubt*, 
ful, which wais bravely contested by our ad- 
versary, we brought up two pieces of horse- 
artillery,, stationed them near the bridge, and 
opened: a well-directed fire on the French, 
who now gave way, and attempted to retire- 
across the ford. ^ 

For the number engaged on either side 
nothing could be more honourable to bothl 
than the intrepidity and firmness of this little' 
action. But British steadiness at length pre-' 
vailed ; and the French taking to the water,- 
the struggles of the wounded and dying, wha 
even in this state took to flight and plunged 
ipto jthe waves; the separated parties still 
scattered on the shore, engaging man to man. 
^ith their ^eager pursuers, and falliijg in heap^ 
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viridfrttejkrate'drihrirajriM then Ttrioiii 
fituatioBft fiinned such a rtrikiug scew tbat^ 
had Loutherbaurg or Sir FranoU Bourgois 
beeo an the qiot^they must hatre brought away 
a iiieiiiorial o£ one of the finest fskirmishes that 
evttr was foaght. 

W« took about one hundred prisoners^ 
isritk some officers of rank, and Le F^hrt^ their 
colonel, fiut more than doable that number 
Buist ha\ie been the return of their slam. The 
loss we sustained was trifling. Our wounded 
did ttot e^cceed thirty men ) and an officer of 
the third German was the only person ^ that 
sank which suffered in this affair. It may be 
^paeted that the enemy, having so grieve 
oiisly felt the superiority of those who cover 
our retreat, will henceforward keep at a more 
impectfiil diatence. Ruinour has told us, that ^ 
Buodaparte was on the heights during thitf 
battle. For aur honour, I wish he had been i 
bttt for hia own, I cannot believe it to be truev. 
He never would have stood there inactively 
beholding the destruction of some of hta 
Jbsest troops, but nmst have descended to 
liie plain, ^nd then our galhtnt commander 
m^ht have bad the pleasure of measuring 

swiards with the mighty dilator of nations,? 
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At least, tf this proud bird jf Jove >i\sAA\tuA 
to honour a few British hussars with his au^ 
gttst presence in the affray, he wouM have 
sent forth a parent's eye from his eyrie on the 
cliff, and launched some thunderboUs to res^ 
cue from our grasp so many eaglets of kii 

Having refreshed our feverish temples, ynth 
these neMT laurels bouini round our hrowSj we 
advanced towards Abeneza, a distance of five 
leagues, and halted there that night. And be^ 
mg anxious to lose no time in reaching a 
country better adapted to our circumstanees^ 
we did not linger there, but early next morn^ 
ing recommeneed our noairh, and proceeded 
to Astorga. This was the rendezvous of our 
army; »id here we almost all met. Be* 
aides our own troops, we were joined bj five 
thousand fugitives, the remaini^ of the Mar« 
quis de la Rbmana's force, who had fled hithef 
on hearing of the enemy's approach to Leom 
We find that the French entered that city oa 
the 30th of December. 

Astorga bears the usual character of Spa^ 
nish towns. It is strongly encompassed by 
a high stone wall, and many towers^ which at 
E little distance appear Hke a castle; but on 4 



oearier ntvr fhe misUke is discovered, ' wM 
you perceiye them to be only planted at ceiv 
t^iQ points along tjie wall, giving bot^ 
strength and m^gpificence tg thi^ sitriking 
5tyle pf rampart. The giates which lead iiito 
the city are of th^ ^ame warlike character, 
and are richly ornamented. The interior of 
Ibp place ;s tolerably fair/ According to the 
necessary pl^ni gf a|l the anpient fortified 
towns, the strpets are narrow, but they pos-? 
sess a respectable market-place, and a great 
pburch, w|iich is a v<ery fine building. The 
)ioly aninqiatiop of the p}ace c^tunpt be inpom 
sider^ble, :if :vi^e rady judge of its devotion 
by the pujnber of priest$. ; I never, no not 
even all the while , I was. in Salamanca, saw 
such n)ultitu(|^s of ^cjesiastics as. here I xnet 
in one day. 

. The ensuix^ mornjing, at a good hour, w^ 
once luore moved off, halting at a village call; 
ed j^mbeb^f e^. Hitherto all had been plain 
but now the fape of mature began to alter its 
features. The level gradually asf;pmed a mor@ 
^wellijig. linej \iilh rose before us; and the 
valleys deepening their bed, we proceeded 
along paths whose mountainous sides presentr 
fd the wildest and most romj^ntic varieties 
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from the Ittxuciant cuttivatibri thitoiigh vi^bsch 
we passed. So beautiful, ^o Karraoniotis was 
the scene Of our march! But the actors in: it 
exhibited a. rather discordant tone. ... . . 

During this part of our campaign I foui^ 
that much discontent existed with the officers 
of our different regiments r.esp§cti»g : pro- 
\isions: but while they mammred amongst; 
themselves, only complainta were loudly p^e^ 
ferred by the men, remonst:rating agi.iiti^ 
their want of every thing neeegsary to.«upr 
port life under so laborious and harassing^^ 

niarcbw t .■ -i : :. i 

Situated 9a we were, these evils, as: lap as 
they depeiid on our leader, were hardly to be 
avoided. Retreating in so niipiei-ous a muU 
titude, and all confined to the same road 
without the option of choosing another (so 
closely were we pressed by the enemy), was 
one cause of our. present straits. The pror 
duce of the country had already been almost 
wholly devoured by the French,: judge then 
how difficult it would be to provide, even in 
the barest manner, provisions sufficient to 
subsist so large a body. And when we add 
to this failure at the very source, the waste 
which is occasioned by the turbulent con- 



duet of the jsoldit^rs tbemselvet, joa will ndt 
be surprized that one half of the army should 
he entirely without food. 

It is to be lamented that the officers hare 
not applied themselves to remedy this evil, 
by seeing that the men receive their ratiam 
man orderly manner. The non-commbsion« 
#d officers are at these times of no avail ; no 
respect is paid either to their remonstraooes 
or commands ; and the men crowd to the 
doors of the different housesi, where wihes, 
&c. are to be given out ; and with the most 
impatient and tumultuous vehemence de» 
mand their supply. Not waiting to be served 
in proper rotation, they force their way into 
the place, helping themselves, and destroying 
in their haste half what was prepared for 
those who were to follow ; oversetting the 
wine, trampling on every thing, and terrifying 
the affrighted native, whose charge it was to 
dispense the provisions, until, for his own 
safety's sake, he makes the best of his way 
from amongst such a herd of unreslrainable 
and violent men. 

This, mfith many other instances ci the 
like nature, mark the wide difference be- 
tween a retreating and an advancing 9Lrmy» 
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In th« one case, all is hope, spirit, and Iio« 
nour. Iq the other, disappointmenty deject 
tipn^ and aiiticipat^ contempt, entirely 
change the man, and make him incur the very 
<^Ioqay he fears. Retreat is never an agree- 
able movelfaient at the best; and when at the 
worst, as it is with us, no &ncy can imagine 
its misery, no pen describe its horrors. 

At Benevente an order had been issued to 
assure the army that Corunna was not the 
object of our falling back ; but that our march 
was only to secure a more favourable position. ' 
No asseverations could make the soldiery be* 
lieve this : it was too evident by all our move« 
ments that Corunna was our destination ; that 
it was an absolute retreat ! and the wide 
disappointments they had met, drove them ta 
despair. Worn out with fatigue and hope de^ 
layedy they no longer seemed to value life, nor 
any of its regulations ; sufficient for them was 
it to snatch the hasty morsel of the day ; for 
the next morning might see each individual 
on the causeway a breathless corse. 

Every object which presented itself on the 
]!oads and in the villages were so many ^rooiB 
of the terrors of war, and of the devastation 
that surrounded us. Famishing peagdntrf 
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fled by US with gaunt and horrid looks ; whil^j 
as we marched along we.passed their kindred 
of all agesi dying and dead^ without power to^ 
relieve them> or to rfescue our own followersf 
from a similar fate. But' it was not enough 
that our track should be strewed wilh the ex^ 
piring bodies of our fellow-creatures : the poor 
animals, who had supported our way-worn 
frames^ who had dragged our baggage from 
steep to steepi fell exhausted on the earth, and 
in countless, numbers heaped the sides of the 
road. In ^hort, not a day^ not an hour pass- 
ed without adding some new calamity to oiir 
distress and wretchedness. 

The riny in no respect seemed the remains^ 
of the same we had brought from Portugal; 
Its appearance, its discipline, were gone. 
You could not suppose that the officers it was 
before so ready to obey, commanded it now ; 
aH -deference to their orders was lost; and it 
was with the greatest difficulty that we could 
deter the men from, not only pillaging, but 
committing every excess which is hardly ex*> 
cuseabl^ in' an enemy. Even with all our 
exertions, we saw villages and houses burnings 
in all directions; some put in that condition 
by negligence, but many, I must say, by th<i 
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iivairtonfiess^f our refractory ripeb. Thfe poor, 
cottagers were plunder^; atnd multitudes o£ 
l)omeIess, .destitute people were coMioually. 
hastening to the officers, as they came up, im-* 
ploring them for a re^reiss .which was but of 
th^ir power to bestow* AJas ! pur pity; and 
regret were all we had to offer.; find they re- 
tired in an anguish^ the recollection of which 
even now wrings my soul. , But . it is not 
cpmpassion alone whiqh lexcites what is now 
gassing in my breast; it is shame. for dis^. 
honoured England — dishonoured by .the in- 
dignant despair of her troops,, even while her. 
own faithful hand was opened to abundaht4y 
succour the nation in which we suffered. 'It 
is true, we have been deceived, abandoned. in 
Spain; but the treachery or weakness of 
others i^ould be no lesson to teach us base 
retaliation. Every officer with the army kets 
ink this respect as I do ; and are more grieved 
at such misconduct in our troops than by all 
their other misfortunes, 
r So great was the terror their violences cre- 
ated, these firings of houses, these plunderings 
of property, that we even spread a desart 
before us. > As soon as the peasantry heard 
of our approach they fled ; ai3i4 often on our 



load leading to the town whedce I new ad^ * 
drest ycm was covered with thaife finhi^^ 
Idgktires, bcM;h male attd female of every age"^ 
Scarody a mile was traversed without ooi^ 
viewing broken down waggoiis^ and desti*oyedl 
ammunition^ mingled with the cardzsses df 
our own invaluable horses piled on edcb other. 
A little onward^ we saw other grotipes plung- 
ing in the agonies of death ; having been 
lamed from fatigue sxid want of shoeing. At 
the moment they felt^ we were obliged ta 
dtoot them> for fear of their becoming the 
spoil of the enemy; or of being- starved for 
want of a nourishment the desolated ground 
could no longer yield. 

. Thus was the scene ; sad and direful enough^ 
without any extraneous calamity; but the 
dements were to lend their horrors also. 
The pouring clouds were to throw their tor- 
rents upon the heads of our fainting troops; 
rendering the roads aJmost impassable for^Hir 
nmles and wheeled Ciarriages ; destroying the 
already tattered shoes of our scMieky ; ^and^ 
drenching their emaciated bodies with a kef 
which we had qo fires to dFy> no attniteRtid 
powers to repel. • 
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' On quitting Bembeberes, where myself and 
Several other officers (accompanied by our 
horses/ whom we considered as faithful friends) 
took up our abode in the barn of a Wine^ 
press, the country bore a very romantic 
' aspect ; and in the summer, when war is for 
distant from its groves isind Arcadian recessesi 
it must afford an enchanting seclti^^ion to those 
who are enamoured of nature in her garb ctf 
trees and founts, and winding streams, and 
gentlest beauty / The \vhole way from Astorga 
to Villa Franca the landscape is thus lovely ; 
and often it called fVom my breast a sincere 
sigh, that ambition so troubles this earth as to 
call distant nations, even from the north, to 
stem her torrent, and to dye with their blood 
the flower-enamelled southern plains. 

We are now at Villa Franca ; I must here 
drop my pen. I dare not tell you of the 
dreadfi^l objects that lie before me as I look 
from my window : they are enough to make 
one muse even to madness. But others are in 
prospect. The stage for many a wretched 
scene I see in yon distant mountains, whose 
pale heads we must pass over before we can 
rest with any security. On their cold bosoms^ 

s 
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how many of ours may lie^ never to move 
more! 

Adieu, dearS — ! Difierent^ &r dififerent 
were the letters I elected to write to you 
from this knd of vaunted enthusiasm. Alas ! 
that words have been given to us instead oif 
actions! Words that have made me the re^ 
eorder o£ disaster instead of victory. Onc^ 
mtfr^ £surewd[« 
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LETTER XX. 



LujSQ, JdDi]iai7> IB09 

I CL09KD my last letter, niy dear S— — , 
vritfoout wiping you the compliments of the 
Beasot); without congratulating you on the 
opening of a new year, surrounded as you 
are by the heart-felt delights of social society, 
and all the dieering comforts attached to the 

domestic liearth. Here, we have none of 

> < 

them. The recollection that they orice were 
ours is like a dream that is past. Houseless, 
exposed on these sterile hills, few of us cari 
expect to taste such sweet rest again. 

What we now feel, proves to me with a 
stronger conviction than ever, the influence 
of the mind over the body, either by em- 
powering it to endure, or, by leaving the 
nerves unbraced,, aHowing it to sink, in 
exhaustion. Ev«i this long march, these 
alx&ost im^penetrable snows, these hard priva- 
tions, how gladly would we have encountered 
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them all had we been inarching to the field 
of glory; had we been sufTering for, and pro- 
ceeding to^ the assistance of a brave and 
patriotic people who were seriously deter- 
mined to contend even unto death for liberty; 
who wene sincere in their proffered friend- 
ship; who would have received us, their auxi- 
imries and brethren in arms, with honesty 
and zeal ! With such hopes, with such assur- 
ances, how would our buoyant spirits have 
borne up our fatigued bodies; how would 
the ardour of our minds have repelled the 
winter's cold; how would the anticipated 
welcome of a grateful people have touched the 
parched lip - with a refreshing balm that is 
better than wine ! 

Sweet hope is the vivifying power of life ; 
and while we had her, no slsickened nerve, no 
dejected countenance, no whisper of discon- 
tent was known in our ranks ; but now she 
is withdrawn, the mind is robbed of its im- 
pulse, of its aim. Enthusiasm led us hither;- 
a wide victory was our object: while it ;seemed 
before us, our eager souls, eagle-like, flew on- 
ward as towards the sun. But when we 
turn round; when all this is abandoned; 
when we are to cross the vast plains of Spain, 
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stfid to climb, its almost inaccessible mounh' 
tfiihs, to retreat — what must be our thoughts ? ^ 
pisappointmeht at present; conflolence in the^ 
en(if— And thus the lately active and spirited * 
soldier is transformed into the heavy uuma- 
nageabJe follower. A sad and direfu] change !^ 
I cannot bear to dwell upon it. 
' If I recollect right, you left me last gazing 
on the towering heights of snow which we 
were soon to tread ; and which, thank God, 
we have now passed over. The horrid scenes 
I anticipated I have witnessed ; but they are 
past : and I hope that no future hours of our^ 
mdancholy journey are destined to bring be^ 
fore me such racking spectacles of misery 
and death. 

We left Villa Franca on the 3d; exploring 
a wild and picturesque valley, through which ' 
the road continued along the side of the river, 
till it gradually ascended and brought us on 
the acclivity of those mountains over. which 
we were to march, and in whose gelid bosom 
we were to lie that night. I cannot with 
sufficient colouring of language describe the 
romantic sublimity of the scenery which 
parted on each side as we pursued our way, 
tiU we entered upon regions which caused us. 
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to bid it A fiodi adiettt and s^msd to open 

before us a trackless eternity of winter. We 

hfid only one patfa^way; and that formed in 

the pireQipitous steep, wound up ihe m6an« 

tain to its bleak summit, and crossmg this 

ilendesvous of all the storms, runs wit^ a 

deep descent into the vale beneath. 

' The entrance to this pass might certainly 

bare been well defended. But it was not 

otir object at this moment to take up a rnili* 

-Ikary position: at least it would not have been 

this, where &o means of supply existed. And 

if necessity ienfecx»d us to dispute any pArt 

of the ground, ihe avenue on the opposite 

side would be so much better, as we should 

have a country in our rear where we caald 

keep open a chance of receiving supplies 

£rom Corunna, But nothing appeared in 

pur movements izudrcative of a stand being 

intended to b^ made at all between this ^d 

the Coast; as Sir John Moone, whfle we were 

a* Villa Franca, to facilitate our march, had 

wdered whatever magajciiies and carriages 

wbiob he considered as mone cumbersmie 

than usefbl to be destroyed. Sorry was I to 

^ that so nmch plumage of our wings wair 

deemed isidBpeiisd^le) aoid that to unburtben 
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tbdiOy sach <|i}ai)lities of valuable ammunition 
were made to perish in vain. 

But to the particulars of our march. W« 
1^ our commanders in the town. The artil- 
lery and head-quarters proceeding first, leav- 
ing General Baird's column, and the cavalry 
under Lord Paget, to cover out rear, and ttf 
keep off the enemy, who were rather too close. 
However, whenever they were rash enough 
to attack us, they paid dearly for their teme* 
rity; and found that our retreat had barbs in 
its tail that stung even unto death. At 
C^lcavallas the dragoons and rifle corps niost 
gallantly checked the career of the French, 
aaid iidded another fresh leaf to our drooping 
laurels. Withering as they were, their gloom * 
bore no proportion to the sad cypress which 
at every step overhung our path. 
: What I had before witnessed on our march 
was but a faint sketch of what I was yet to see 
in the full horrors of death and desolation. 
We were now in the heart of a stupendous 
country cleft into abyss-like ravines, and over- 
laid wilh a deep and trackless snow. Thus 
did the month of January, 1809> dose, as 
w^I as open a miserable new year on 
tboiisands. ft^ught into regions, in many 
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parts above the clouds, with no proVition^ td ^ 
sttstain nature, no shelter to shield us momen-*^ 
tarily from the storm, no fuel to warm us, ho 
safe ipot whereon to linger for an instant to 
^est ; but all one waste of severest winter, ' 
Imagine such a place : then think of the other 
4isasters incidental to war. The side and 
wounded dragged over these immeasurable 
tracks; the beasts which draw their waggons 
failing at every step, and they left to perish in 
the snows, or to fall into the hands of the 
enemy. I shall never forget the horrors of 
these dreadful days. The field of battle is a^ 
festival of honour; a sublime pageant: But 
this is war! Here are the red dragons 
yoked to herJUry car! Here are her sufferings, 
her woes, her wide destructions. Every yard 
we passed Over was marked with some heart- 
rending proof of our miseries. Ah, little 
need M'ould the French have to seek our line 
of march 1 It might be traced for many a 
league by our over-turned baggage, by out' 
maimed cattle, by our dying and dead. 

When we had nearly gained the highest 
point of these slippery precipices, I looked 
round, and saw the rear of the army winding 
along the narrow road; I saw their way 
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txvarkeid.by the wretched people who lay on. 
all sides expiring from fatigue and the severity/ 
of the cold. As their bodies reddened in 
spots the white surface of the ground, I 
could not but think on the lines of Hoheu- 
linden : 

Ah, few shall part where many, meet 1 
The snow shall be their winding sheet; 
And every turf beneath their feet 
Shall be a soldier's sepiilchre! 

But not SO; where they fell they lay. No 
turf covered them from the beating elements; 
and as a sad memorial of our betrayed cause, 
their bones lie on the mountains of Spain, aa^ 
everlasting reproach to her ungrateful sons. 

I observed amongst the unfortunates a Por* 
tuguese bullock driver. He was on his knees 
amidst the snow, with his hands clasped^ 
breathing forth a prayer for his souh This 
poor fellow had attended us from the first day 
of our march^ and, thus faithful to our servic4&, 
expired. I was a very few paces from him 
when his last groan pierced my ears. Near 
him lay a woman,' half enveloped in a blanket, 
the wife of a soldiej:; she was also cold in 
death. A little infant, yet living, was hangr 
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ing at 1^ breast of its inanimatti niMher^ 
vainly endeavouring to find that warmth and 
nourishment which fate had for ever with^ 
drawn. 

Were I to enumerate every afflicting object 
which met my view during this dreadful 
mountain march, I should fill a volume instead 
of a sheet ; I should unman your heart, and 
send my reader weeping from tb^ tale. But 
CH2e more I will repeat, and tbeii for a short 
time, at least, adieu to these narrations. 

In winding round the rocul (which was 
bounded the whole way with terrific preci- 
pices) at the turning of an angle rather 
more sheltered than the . rest from the 
iron-icy sleet that tore along the sloping 
ravines, we saw the body of a woman lying in 
a situation, that for misery, while she was 
sensible to its horrors, must have been un- 
equalled. She was dead ; and two little babes> 
to which die had just givei> i)irth, lay strug- 
gling in the snow. The scene was too ago- 
nizing to bear a sepond glance. A blanket 
thrown over her soon hid her from our sight ; 
and \ve had the satisfaction of seeing the 
poor infants given in charge to a woman who 
came up in one of the bullock carts. 
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*' A continuation of these spectacles opened 
^tpon us all the way to Lugo, and doubly 
prored the reasonableness of my former ob- 
jections against women being the followers of 
an «*my into hostile scenes. If men find it 
haifd to bear the fatigues of a severe campaign, 
liow must women sink under them! And if 
. men find them insupportable, what must be 
the dreadfully varied fate of the feebler sex! 
No wonder that the corses of these unhappy 
females strew our path, when our bravest fel- 
Idw» fall faint and incapable of further exer- 
tion. 

Two* battles could hardly have cost us 
more men than I fear we shall find missing 
when we have leisure to enumerate our loss. 
The ascent of this mountain will have de- 
prived us -of thousands, besides the dead left 
on the way; for those who yet survive -jstnd 
lie on the road must, in their defenceless state, 
iurrender to the enemy. ' 
• The darkness of a Cimmerian winter-night 
veiled these dismal pictures from our eyesi 
and we continued our weary route in ^si- 
lence which was alone interrupted by the 
howlings of the blast, or the dying groans of 
Qur dropping companions. At last we arrived 
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9i what was denominated a village; but it 
was almost buried in the snow^ and with some 
difficulty a few of us made our way under 
shelter. Even so slight a comfort was compa-^ 
rative heaven. I, with my party, got into a 
poor hove], and lighting a fire (our only re- 
freshment^ for provisions we had none), laid 
ourselves around it> placing our horses to en*, 
joy it in an outer circle^ till the dawn sum* 
moned us to advance and again rolled up 
the dark curtain of fate. 

We now began to descend the tremendous 
pass, crossing several bridges, which we im« 
mediately attempted to destroy with the hope 
of impeding the approach of our enemy; but' 
* an evil genius seemed to thwart all our efforts. 
Every exertion that was made to compass 
their destruction failed; and thus all facility 
was left to smooth the passage of the French 
in their pursuit. 

On the 4th we arrived at Lugo, where 
we shall remain to give time for our strag- 
glers who are able to come up ; and, I sup- 
poscj we shall here settle some plan for a di« 
vision of our force; part to march to VigOi 
and part to Corunna. At present^ our num-. 
bers increase our distress. 
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Amongst the minor misfortunes which 
attended our hard pressed ascent up this ter* 
fible mountain was the necessity we found 
ourselves in to disencumber the march of a 
considerable weight of dollars. Unable to 
conceal them^ we were obliged to hurl them 
into the adjacent valley. The means of 
transporting them farther had^led; the ani- 
mals which had drawn them^ fell down dead on 
the road ; and as many thousands of horses and 
mules shared the same fate^ to find any to 
supply their place was now impossible. 
The close pursuit of the French did not allow 
us time to di^ribute them amongst the! offi- 
cers and men; hence no alternative was left 
but to commit them to the bosom of the 
snow. There, I hope, they will be buried 
till the departure of the present wintry 
shroud unveils to some lucky peasantry this 
mine of silver. 

The same reason that prevailed with us to 
isacrifice this wealth, also compelled us to 
abandon about seventy or eighty Spanish 
waggons filled with clothes, shoes, &c. for thei 
use of. the nation; all which we brought from 
England, and all which must now fall into the 
hwAi of our eneoues. A hundred patriots 
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we left as their guard; bat I have no doubt 
that they^ as^ well as their charge, are now in 
possession of the French, who must hate 
come up with them on the sec<md of this 
month, about a couple of leagues on this sido 
of Villa Franca* 

We have now taken up a position on a line 
of hills between three and four miles from 
Lugo, where our bead quarters are, ai&d oon-* 
aequentlj where I am stationed. Happy, 
you may be sure, we are to have arrived a;t a 
place of temporary repose. This city, in 
more iionourable times to Spain, was once* 
its metropolis; but now it is inferior to many 
of the provincial towns we have latdy passed 
through; however, its fine encircling walls, 
towers, and gates, testify its ancient conse* 
quence, and frown sternly on its present to« 
<;ally defenceless and rained state. A large 
church, ^nd a pals^ce, the residence of a bii* 
shop, ornament it streets* Two or three 
convents, besides hospitals, rearing their 
spares in tbe air, add considerably to the 
dignity of tlie view. A large square and a 
£Mintain finish the agrimen^ of Lugo. The 
aTenues leading to this antiquated .metropo-^^ 
iis> a« well as the gates, are narrow in the 
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extreme; driid the dirt and rain still farther 
imp^ing our entrance into them, you will 
not wonder that we were much slower in 
egress than in wishes; and tha4; wearied out 
with fatigue and watching, we sunk down in 
the first shed to life'^eviving sleefp. 

Here then do we await the arrival of our 
reserve and cavalry. The brigades oif Gene- 
raU Crawford and Alton ha^e proceeded to- 
wards Vigo, and are followed by the division 
und^ General Frazer; consequently our pait 
are determined to seek Corunna. In the 
word Coruniia, of course> we ipust include 
that of &nt from this perilous scene ; and if 
we are to &re no better than we have hi* 
therlodone, having been most impressively 
Wooed into Spain^ and as shamefully jilted 
when timte-, we must look on the sight of the 
Ocean our oWn empire, and on the proud ves- 
sels our best fortresses, as the very havens 
l>f Providence, prepared for our refuge 
from the weakn^s of our allies and tht^eat- 
^ned dishonour. Nothmg but re-embark- 
ation cm now be expected as our o^ 
ject. 

We cannot but particularly regret, in the 
loitdst of sudi general supineness, the apathy 
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to onr sitoatiofi and to their own ultimate be-* 
nefit which seems to enchain the GalieifaM^ 
Although many of them have shewed them^* 
selves to us from the mountain tops in arms; 
and well aware as they are of the use they 
might be in covering our retreat; yet no 
exertion has been attempted on their part to 
arrest the progress of the French even for a 
moment: such an effort could easily hisive 
been made from their knowledge of these 
their native bulwarks; and its. success would 

• 

most probably have been commensurate with 
their zeal. Deserted as we had been in the 

• 

first instance by the boasting patriots of 
Spain; yet, I must confess, that on seeing 
these men with musquets, &c« prowling about 
in large bodies amongst tt^e heights, we took 
it for granted they had turned oqt to support 
.us> and that we should soon hear of their 
making some signal attempt to impede the 
march of our enemies ; but these our natural 
f xpectatioi^ were soon silenced by the event. 
These valiant Galiciahs^ these redoubted 
4patriots> w^r^ only leaving their homes that 
they might not assist us; having previously 
secreted every thing which might have been 
irei^dered serviceable, and driven away their 



kniiles itnd oxen into the distant fastnesses^ 
whither themselves were now eagerly has- 
tening. 

When we arrived at these deserted dwell- 
ings, we found no remnant ^ bread for our- 
selves, not a straw for our famishing cattle; 
iand not a beast to replace even one of the 
Vast inultitudfes we had unavailingly lost in 
Iheir service; Our draft animals and baggage 
mules having almost all perished, and no 
means of recruiting them arising, we were con- 
sequently obliged (dreadful necessity!) to re- 
linquish many carts full of the sick and fa- 
tigued, as W^ell as others laden with necessa- 
ries, to the hard chance of* falling into the 
^rasp oiF our inveterate foe. 

Our position is ably taken upj ahd every 
instant our poor stragglers' are coming in; 
but as provisions^ scanty at the first, are run- 
hing famishingly low, I fancy our halt will 
hot be for many hours louger. During this 
repose I write these hasty narratives of our 
movements, and shall address you again ^t 
my next leisure moment. Meanwhile, farfe- 
wel. 
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LETTER XXI. 



Coronna^ January, I8O9. 

Famine^ pestilence^ and death are said to 
be three furies ever attendant on war I We 
have found the remark a just one : for having 
encountered famine and death in almost every 
shape, this part of the land is now threatened 
with a direful pestilence* We have been the 
secondary causes of this impending plague; 
but the people who misled us into the situa- 
tion, being the origin of our accumulated 
evils, they are certainly Ihe primary causes of 
all these dismal consequences. 

Our cavalry and the artillery horses on en- 
tering this city were found ia such a state of 
debility and irremediable lameness from the 
want of shoes, that many fell dead in the 
streets, and more were obliged to be shot in 
n\ercy to their sufferings. 

The streets, the grand square, and piazzas 
are now filled with their putrifying bodies^ 
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ilbrrible is the sight, and more horrible 
is the sound, for not. a minute, of the. day 
is pjermitted to elapse without our hearing 
the report of some pistol or musket depriv- 
ing these once noble creatures of life. The 
heavy rains have swollen and burst many of 
the carcasses ; and the infected air hovers so 
raQcorously about our he^ds, that it is almost 
impossible to pass in any direction without 
feeling violent convulsions of stomach, and 
prognosticating all the calamitous effects of 
imbibed putrefaction. » 

, Should we.escapiSj as from only a short so*- 
journ here we probably may^ I cannot calcu- 
late on a similar good fortune befriending 
the natives of the town. They will be left to 
the full effluvia of more than 400 lifeless horses 
and mules; and must of course respire in 
every br($ath all the diseases which a death- 
tainted atmosphere engenders. 
. After this enforced slaughter of our faith- 
ful quadrupede friends, we soon foresaw work 
of a more congenial description. Owing to 
our failure in the destruction of the bridges, 
the enemy advanced rapidly upon us, and 
appearing in sight, accumulated in great 
strength on a good position opposite to 
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the ground we had choke'n. A valley divided 
the two armies ; each of course possessing th« 
road leading through their separate lines. 

On the 6th our out-posts were attacked* 
The . dismounted chasseurs a checal of the 
enemy advanced^ and a couple of Spanish 
pieces of ordnance (one of which was at ho- 
witzer) they had taken on their Aiarch, open- 
ed upon us. They assaulted us with great 
spirit; but at that moment the depressed 
souls of our men seemed suddenly to revive t 
every arm was braced; the shock was i'eceived 
with a steadiness that excited even our own 
wonder; and the impetuous assailants wer^. 
repulsed with much loss^ while we were 
scarcely deprived of a man. ? 

On the' 7th our foe rallied, and again came 
forward with redoubled force. But our i^^cond 
reception was equal to our first ; his charge 
was met with resistless gallantry; artd rolling 
him back upon his ranks, we drove them be- 
fore us into the narrow lines ; filling the pa^b 
with those men killed and wounded^ Whose 
eager onset had been cheeked by our baycM 
nets, and whom we now laid in a bloody graven 

During this affair nothing could exceed mf 
admiration, of the conduct pf our men^ but 
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Ijlie traiisc^iidei^t courage^ coolness/aM stea^ 
dines$ of our officers. All seemed like a race 
started from the dead. The moment they 
I^^ard the s|;iout of battle, their ardour burst 
forth as if they had never known despondence, 
never felt fatigue. The poor drooping indi»- 
vidual who the instant before was lagging 
along the road; and leaning on any accidental 
support, as if to sustain him a moment from 
the death to which he was sinking, — no sooner 
heard that an attack was to be made, than 
springing from the earth, forgetting his mi- 
sery, and newly inspired with life, his strong 
sinews grasped his ready bayonet, and he 
pressed forward to join his party qt regiment 
now hot in the contest. 

It was a sight that filled every ofiicer with 
redoubled animation: and as we felt our 
po wex and saw its . ellects, we consAd not but 
turn with greater indignation to a people for 
whom we were fighting, ai^d who, leaving us 
without common resoiurce^, had despoiled our 
brave fellows of the opportunities for glory 
they came to seek, and our commanders of 
the fame which, when untrammeUed, b^s ever 
beei» their due. , ^ 

. * In these actions I s%Mr the demonstfatibn 
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of my opinion respecting the recent disordep 
of our men. It was despair 5 it was all that 
makes a soldier hold down his head and forget 
his responsibility to military law, indeed to 
any law. But now thathooour again pre- 
sented herself, each man fell into -his line of 
4uty; every man became obedient, and as 
ready to submit to the strictest discipline as 
when in the fullest tide of success, in the am-: 
pie enjoyment of every hope and every com-, 
fort. 

In the second encounter we took a consi- 
derable number of prisoners, and-killed many 
of the enemy, One only of our officers was 
wounded. Brigade-major Roberts, a brave ve- 
teran, whose right hand was carried away hy 
q. shot, but not until he had gallantly buried 
tlie point which it held repeatedly in the 
hearts of those whose bayonets threatened him 
on all sides. 

We took more prisoners this day than in 
the preceding affair ; and from them we learnt 
that large reinforcements had arrived to the 
enemy; under the command of General Soult. 
Consequently a third and heavier attack was 
^o be expected; and with every necessary pre- 
pauti(^n, |Sir J. Mopre prepared for the event^ 
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The division under General Frazer was re- 

called from l^e Vigp road, and accordingly 

• < 

marched towards our position. 

The artillery and the cavalry were placed 
in order on the morning of the 8th; by dawn 
we were all under arms, and the whole army 
present were drawn out to offer battle. That 
sun appeared which we expected would set in 
blood ; it rose in storms, and a tremendously 
tempestuous day it proved ; but, alas ! it was 
only with the elements that we fought ! Soult 
either did not conceive himself sufficiently 
strong to warrant his quitting his favourable 
position to come down and attack us, or his 
object was not to bring us to a decisive fight; 
for he must have known our miserable state 
with regard to supplies, and therefore left us 
to be defeated by the surer means of delay 
and disappointment. 

It was our commander's wish that we should 
be attacked on the morning of the 8th. He 
was well- assured that eoery man would do his 
duty ; and more than hoped that in conse- 
quence of that the enemy would be so inca. 
pacitated as to allow us to get such start of 
them as would enable us to embark without 
molestation. 



It w?is not 4|n. our pawer, nor was it oup in-t 
Merest, to assault General Sk>ult. In the first 
place his position was excellent^ and, se-i 
fondly, his force was superior. However, 
from the break of day, until the gloom of 
evening shrouded our enemies from our 
yiew, we waited their att£^ck. , To linger longer 
in this expectation would have been very 1^7 
prudent ; therefore, when night canie on, firesi 
were lighted along our line ; and thus deceiv-. 
ing quv adversaries with a show pf remaining^ 
st^tianary, we prepared for removal. 

Had we been naasters of any resource for, 
thet subsistence of the army, our greatest evil 
must have vanished, and Sir John Moore 
wpuld have kept his sword extended as long as^ 
General Sault chose to stand at lock : but as^ 
we. were situated, retreat was our only alter* 
native. 

Under the screen of our friendly fires, which 
lighted us on our v/9,y, and beguiled, thej 
French, to think we still remained stirring, 
them, we again turned pur pourse towar4s,^ 

• • • 

Corunna, 

The bow was once more unbent; ^nd on, 
the 10th, Betanzas beheld our sad and dis?! 
jointed divisions, by brigades and regiments. 
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Arrive ; ani} u m^axtcholy stoatt^t^ ^Qj 
firea^fully dying march it w^s. GfOHp^j simi-^ 
lar to the pale and lifeless heaps we had left 
pn the precipices of the Naj?alles mQpntajns, 
^gain marked our starving and desolate ad^ 
vance. Amongst the number who fell, die4 
a poor wQniiaa I mentioned to you in aforn[xer 
Jetter as havii^g seen walking from S.alaw£^pc« 
with her new-born babe in her £^rms ; and ^t 
this last exertion, fatigue and misery overcame 
hcTf and she expired ere we entered Qetan^as. 

Of course no longer time was aUowed her^ 
than was necess^^ry for the gathermg in pf the 
scattered tropps/and to form them into ^ more 
Qpndensed body. This done, we pushed oft 
towards Corunna ; and after paving the roads 
with our exhausted fellow soldiers, who, drop- 
ping down, begged, as the last favour we cpuld 
grant, to be left to die — we arrived pn the 
11th at the wished-|br port. 

Happy were we to see the walls, even frona 
^ distance, that promised soqie boundary tq 
our miseries. We had experienced all the 
pvils of the direst campaign without any of its 
Rewards. We had suffered, fought, and en- 
dured every privation. But a cross destinyj^ 
or rather the perversa mismanagement of 
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these who sal; at the helm in Spain, had rob*^ 
bed us of a soldier's best mede — honour and 
glory. •' * 

• I shall never forget the agitating joy which 
burst from the swelling hearts of the advanc- 
ing columns when they ascended the hill 
which presented a view of the ocean and the 
British ships that were then riding its waves. 
We all could have shouted as if we had beheld 
a deity; the gracious protector that was to 
snatch us from the grasp of our enemy ! Our 
proud vessels seemed to bear the sword of 
retribution; secure in the prospect of being 
soon under their flag, every fainting bosom 
beat with renewed ardour, and looking to- 
wards their swelling sails as they bounded for- 
wards, our slackened swords were again grasp- 
ed in our hands ; and, like the returning prodi- 
gal son revisiting his home, we anticipated re^ 
strung nerves, and a trial of strength with our 
proud foe, on some more faithful and propi- 
tious shore.— Adieu ! 
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LETTER XXII, 

Coranna^ Januaiy^ IQO^ 

My last to you, dear S , contained the 

eonsolatary information that we had, at 
length, reached the wished-for port, It was 
on the 11th of this month; and ha(l th^ 
transports been come round from Vigo we 
should have embarked without molestation ; 
our rapid march after our rejected offer of 
battle to Soult having given us greatly the 
advantage, in advance, before our enemies. 
JBut our brave fellows seem fated to disap- 
pointment ! The particular vessels we ex- 
pected to meet were yet far away; and 
hemmed in between the sea and our accu- 
mulating foe, we were destined tp await the 
issue. 

Our general has taken up a position in 
front of Corunna ; . the best he could have 
assumed, in order to watch the coming in of 
the transports, and to cover our embarkation 
when we are fortunate enough to hail their 
arrival. 
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The French have overtaken us : our means 
to impede them have failed; one of which 
was the destruction of the bridge of Burgo, 
that crossed tlje Rio de Burgo ; but, on the 
ebbing of the tide, the water became fordable, 
and our ever-watchful enemies, taking advan- 
tage of the circumstance, are now in front of 
us, hourly increasing their numbers, and in-* 
cessantly annoying our troops. They occupy 
the high ground before us with their right 
extending apross the great road. 

Thus then, in sight of each other, are we 
stationed ; and whether we shall be obliged 
to dispute the little land now left between tis 
and the sea I know not ; but if they attempt 
to drive us into its waves, according to the 
proud declara.tions of their Imperial chief, t 
trust we will none of us stir a step ; that not 
one individual will . shrink from the spot, 
though it prove his grave, determining to 
conquer or to die, but never to yiel4 an en- 
forced possession. ^ 

However, as the enemy seem yet to eye 
ms with the cautious glances of jealousy, 
should the transports soon arrive, I do not- 
doubt but that, even now, we might emr. 
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bark with little loss, provided the elementi^ 
do not also wage war against our poor re- 
mains. 

We have another circumstance in our 
favour; the patriotic spirit and friendly 
activity of the governor and citizens of Co- 
runna. They are resolved to render us every 
possible assistance; although they must ,be 
aware that in the case of our leaving the placQ . 
free for the French to enter, their aids to us 
will be repaid by our enemies by conse- 
quences too terrible for anticipation to dwell 
on. When I think of what may be their fate^ 
the noble ardour I admire deepens my re- 
grets for them, and doubly arouses my in- 
dignation against their countrymen, who, 
by abandoning us to this extremity, have de* 
voted some of the best Spaniards in the king- 
dom to almost inevitable destruction. Such is 
the effect of disunion ; such the issue of poli- 
tical intrigues'; such the sacrifices which in- 
dfvidual interest makes of public welfare ! 

The whole city of Corunna is in one unin-. 
terrupted bustle ; the streets are filled with 
Our troops ; the inhabitants, both male ana 
female, transporting cannon and ammunition 
to the walls; and all the tradesmen are armed^ 
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doing duty at the gates in conjunction with 
oiir own troops. 

This town, now so momentous a place to 
us, is situated at the foot of a range of heights^ 
and is built on a peninsula. Nature has ao« 
commodated it with a very fine harbour on 
the one side, and an extensive bay (called 
Orson Bay) on the other. 

The town is regularly and neatly built; 
having a very fine row of houses looking into 
the harbour, and commanding a magnificent 
view towards the coast of Ferrol. Corunna 
occupies the neck of land which divides the 
bays ; and the ground gradually rising, is co- 
vered by the citadel ; a work on which much 
expence and time has been bestowed. This 
august fabrick, as is also the castle of St. A^n- 
tonio, is built oh a rock at the entrance of the 
harbour; and yields a good protection from 
marine attacks ; but were we to abandon our 
present position and retire into the city, it 
ivould not be tenable an hour. 

In the citadel are several churches and 
chapels, as well as the governor's residence, 
imd those of several grandees. A theatre, 
also, enlivens its embattled walls: at least, 
its gay architecture reminds us of more tvaur. 
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quil times, when Thalia sported on the lap 
of peace ; but now the comic troop have given 
place to our soldiers who are quartered in it j 
and more serious scenes are perhaps destined 
to be exhibited on its boards. 

When the army of General Baird landed 
here, gaiety of every description bade them 
welcome. Plenty greeted them from all 
sides, and the joyful inhabitants opened their 
houses and their hearts to their defenders. 
Balls and f&tes were given; and the drama 
represented patriotic pieces in unison with 
the united zeal of England and Spain, and 
with the brilliant hopes which were expected 
to crown the coalition. 

What a change do we behold ! Houses 
^abandoned; the once smiling faces of the 
women bathed in tears ; and every prospect 
of want, with all the miseries that war and 
massacre can bring, rising in bloody appre- 
hensions before their almost frantic senses. 

Certainly, if they, in common with the 
generality of people, when overpowered by 
adverse circumstances, suppose that the mis- 
fortunes of their auxiliaries more rapidly pre- 
cipitate the horrors which are pending over 
them; their present exertions to assist our em- 
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barkatioh, arid determination to defend thef 
|>lace till our ships are out of the reach of 
shot is truly great, and deserves our grati-i 
tude and universal admiration. Had alf 
Spain been sincere, zealous, and resolute as 
the people of Corunna, we should not have 
been a retreating army ; and the standard^ 
of Ferdinand would now have been wiaving 
from the extremest western frontier to the 
eastern tops of the far distant Pyrennees. But 
the vile selfishness of individuals has ruined ai 
cause which involved the fate of Europe. The 
tide is past that might have borne us on to a 
victory that turns the head giddy to con- 
template: and now, I fear, the patriotism 
that remains must struggle in shallows and 
disappointments till it be finally overwhelmed; 
I grieve particularly for the noble inhabit 
tartts of Corunna; for past instances too clearly 
shew what is the reward their magnanimity 
will receive from the French conqueror. Not 
so the conduct of the great generals of old,, 
when the bravery of an enemy, and their pa-* 
triotic heroism calledfor respect, and received 
it from the victor. Every spark of this nobl6 
fire, every bond which by a generous union of 
spirit proclaimed even illustrious foes to be 
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brethren: in soul, is how lost in the torrentii 
of blood which an ajoabitious individual ha^ 
bid flow to dye his imperial robes in tenfold 
depths of purple. 

Destructions of incalculable desolation prei 
cede and follow him ; and as one proof of thd 
means we have been obliged to have recourse 
to, even to deprive ourselves that we may not 
enrich him, I shall mentioh a circumstance 
which occurred this day whilst I was riding 
towards the outposts. All of a sudden the 
earth seemed, to tremble beneath my horse'fe 
feet; and in an instant two explosions, th6 
most terrible and loud I ever heard, rent th* 
air. They were followed by a columii of 
smoke that rose gradually to an immense 
height in the sky, and then overspreading the 

clear ether with volumes of rolling darkness. 

■ ■ , " • « 

At first I believed it to be an earthquake; 
but the latter effect undeceived me : and as 
soon as my animal recovered its IHght, and I 
toy surprise, I proceeded towards liw point 
whence the smoke issued, and there learnt 
its cause. 

Twb magazines of gunpowder had''t)eeii 
found. TTie powder had been sent from iEng^ 
land for the use of the patriotis; but fike buir 
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otlier presents of arms, clothing, &c. bad beeii 
allowed to remain unappropriated* The jumta 
t>f this district, like those of some other pccH 
vinces, was so inert, or so blind to their.true i|i- 
terest, as to leave it here useless to the patriots; 
but a very rich depot for the invaders, whose 
lynx-eyes would soon have discovered it» 
value, and whose active hands would not ha^ye 
lostamoment in applying it to its warlike 
purpQse. 

To prevent this events as soon as our com* 
manders discovered these magazines, orders 
were issued for their destruction; and aii 
artillery-officer was deputed to the manage<* 
ment of the duty. 

The gunpowder had been deposited in two 
buildings near a village. In the lesser edi* 
fice I am told there was between four and 
five thousand barrels; and in the larger eight 
thousand. The Spanish officer who had the 
i^are of them, reported that the great maga-^ 
;zine was empty» Not supposing it possible 
that a falsehood would be told on such a sub- 
ject, our officer believed him; and this vil- 
lainous Spaniard would have allowed our 
jartiliery men to have proceeded, to the d€s 
6truction of the small magazine totally unpre* 
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pared for the horrible effects which must hatred 
ensued by the unexpected and consequent 
blowing up of the other. But a peasant see^ 
ing what was going forward, came up to our 
meiiy and solemnly assured them thajt the 
larger building was also full of powder. 

Upon. this information an application was 
instantly made to the Spanish officer for the 
key of the great magazine. He refused to 
yield it ; and on the strength of the cotintry^ 
man's information we forced the door. His 
words were found too true. It was filled to 
the very top with gunpowder. No time Was 
lost. The villagers were warned from its 
vicinity. The arrangements were made, the 
fusees ligfatedf and, at slbout nine o'clock, the 
whole blew up, roaring through the atmo-^' 
sphere, tearing the earth, and overwhelming 
every thing within its influence. Not a 
vestige of the adjacent village was to be seen: 
f nd I fear that not a few of the infatuated 
inhabitants who could not be convinced of 
their danger, perished in the explosion. 

We lost a non-commissioned officer and 
three m four men, that wSre killed by the 
flying fragments of the building. 
Few windows in the town escaped, dl 
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being broken ;\aiid the greater part <^ tfaef 
yihabitaiito fell an tbeir . knees, thiiikiag 16 
a more fiierious coOvul^JQiu . : . ; 

Our ind^tigabl^ followers^ the . Prencfa^ 
nsiVHst have shared in the surprise, as Jthe^ 
must have both h^a^d the sound, and sfeen itsi 
^(^to« .The i9or;Qing wsas one of the finest 
I ever beheM« Not a cloud hovered in the 
])i^teBff I not a zephyr breath)^ in the air ; all 
vas in. a state of prafouiid stillness; natiure, 
aefpied fiiU 4)if peace and beauty when' the 
boririd uproar to(A plac®; and am%esti& 
'Vf^jmna of black Mioke, rising in awful silencer 
after the. sitddien horror of the explosion^ filled 
tjWL sQ&fm with an oi^ect vhooe sublimity was 
beyond di^seription» . Sublime £is it was to the^^ 
ey/^ it WAS imich more so to the mind : and 
we. stood gasing at it witii thoughts which, 
qpne who. have not witnessed the like can^ 
ilMgiiie« f 

Awfiil iflidaed is our situation in every jre*^ 
Sffedk. Wm not only ha^ destroyed all this* 
ammunition, but we are putting our super<- 
mimerarf horses to disatin; . . Again the . in- 
cessant shot is fired, whtch. carries a cruel &$m 
to the hearts isf these fiuthful aninifds« . . We' 
tgur^ Aot time to emburk tke^m; And to resign 






them to our enemies is a sacrifice too great, 
policy determines^ to be made to humanity. 
These are, indeed^ the miseries of war, for 
they rive our hearts. Bodily anguish is much 
more tolerable than this sdrt of pain. And, 
therefore, to fly fipom their present impres- 
sions, I shall bid you a short adieu! 
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J-ETTfiR XXIir. 

At sea, Jan. 19, I8Q9I 

Before this reaches you^ no doubt you will 
h^ye received better information respecting 
the events of the few past days than can at 
present be transmitted by me; although I 
have been on the spot, and witnessed scenes 
fis much to the honour as to the grief of £ng* 
land. Long ere this meets your eye, you 
piust be made acquainted with the general 
particulars of the glorious and calamitous 
battle of the l6th. Official communications^ 
having been yesterday dispatched to minister|( 
^t home, in a light-sailing vessel that must 
arrive many a day before our heavily laden 
transports ; you may be mourning the result 
of our action, the details of which, though 
steeped in blood, would make the proud con* 
sciousness of an Englishman check his la- 
mentations, to break forth in glorying admiir 
I'atioi) of the slain. 
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The images of the recent battle are" too 
many and too prominent in my mind to aU 
low me the power of much individualizing ; but 
as far as my yet confused thoughts permit, 
I will make you still more intimate with the 
dauntless courage of our brothers in arms, as 
well as draw forth a sigh of regret for those 
who now lie cold on the field of death. - 

In my last I noted our relative situation 
with regard to the enemy. I think it was on 
the 14th that the transports from Vigo, ao* 
companied by ten or eleven ships of war, 
eame round. Their arrival gave us great joy^ 
as^ we saw in them an asylum from all our fa^^ 
tigues; and every exertion was made for in- 
^itant embarkation. 

' The artillery, a few horses, and our useless 
people, were put on board first. This we ac- 
complished with ease ; and as the enemy did 
hot advance a foot of ground, but rested their 
hopes of annoying us in a range of guns which 
tliey had opened upon us, but which failed to 
affect lOur present movements, we proceeded 
quietly with our embarkation ; having before 
secured all the poyits on this side, from which 
the enemy, had they seized them, might luive 
distressed u$« . , 
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On the isth^ our ever watchful. adversary 
x'eceived considerable reinforcements ; aud on 
the morning of the following day, by oertam 
movements on their right, we could plainly 
aee that something was meditating to prev^it 
Qur easy departure. . 

Our right was upon the village of £1 vena, 
and under the command of the gallant Baird* 
A strong column of the enemy, covered by 
several pieces of the artillery which opened 
from an ac^aceht wood to the right of the vil* 
|age, opposed this force. For a short time 
this point of attack seemed to be the grand 
object of the French* To force our right wa# 
their aim; and the weight of the tremen** 
dous column falling at once upon our brave 
fdlows, was enough to have struck terror into 
any hearts but those of Englishmen. 
. The brigade of Lord William Bentinck 
poured a well-directed fire into this concen- 
trated mass of destruction. Three cheers 
from us sealed their destiny ; and the bayo- 
netis of the 50th, 42d, and 4th regiments soon- 
completed the confusion their balls had be-? 
gun. The numbers of the enemy augmented 
l^eir own consternation; they fell back on each 
other, making a cpnfusion as successful as oui^>^ 
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ftrmsrtnd^ in i^ort, this gloricms sdene of 
valour was soon termitiated by the total de- 
feat of the ciAtxmti. 

' Not a foot of ground could the French gain 
in any quarter.; and ^Itfcough fresh troop* 
tame up tb the support oi their disdomfited 
brethren, they were all forced fo retire. 

The village, of course, became the next 
field of contention ; and a most severe strug- 
gle took place. But they gave way again; 
and being hotly pursued by our people, I am 
sorry to say that in this brave ehase we lost 
^ur two gallant friends. Majors Stanhope and 
Napier* Poor Stanhope, whilst following his 
friend at the head of a few men, received a 
shot through the heart. He exclaimed, " Oh, 
my God ! " and dropped. Napier did not long 
iSurvive him. J am told that he was bayonet- 
ed by some of the enemy whilst in the act of 
ealling on his men to follow him to the sei- 
zure of some guns near the houses. Thus 
did these noble friends meet their fate in one 
-day J thus do they lie together on the field of 
glory ; and thus for ever may deathless laurels 
shade them. 

The 50th have suffered greatly. Indeed it 
is rather to be wondered at that they ha\'e 
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not incurred more loss than they have- susk 
tained'so much. Their ancient character for 
intrepidity and the reputation they gained at 
Vinieira, together with their ambition to 
surpass, if possible, the glories of the 
42d, precipitated this brave corps iBt<l 
more dangerous circumstances than perhaps 
( strict prudence could justify. One of their 

i own officers told me since the action, tha( 

his regiment and the 42d could not have 
lost less than 250 men» Great as this may 
appear, yet it was trifling when •coxiipared 
with the essential service their enterprising 
courage effected in producing the success of 
the day. 

But to the field again. 
During this affair General Baird lo3t his 
arm; hence we were soon deprived of the 
assistance of this inspiriting leader. And what 
still farther blighted the brilliant completion 
of the glorious work already begun, was the 
fall of our commander-in-chief! He was 
struck by a cannon shot, and was carried exr 
piring offthe grpuhd. The stroke was felt 
by us all, and hy all will ever be deplored. 
But, thank heaven, the blow that wounded our 
hearts did not paralize them^ our ardour an(| 



success at this eventful moment were in tlieit 
full blaze: and although the dreadful tidingii 
of our loss were immediately spread through 
our right wing, and soon made their way t<» 
the left, yet neither dismay nor grief i:hecke4 
our courage for an instaht. Vengeance a$ 
well as victory seemed to nerve every arm } 
and pouring on our en^aies with redoubled 
determination, we forced them in every poin| 
to leave ns the dispute^ ground in testimony 
of our advantage. 

.' This attack on pur right being frustrated, 
its security from farther assaults from the fresh 
bodies of the enemy, was effected by th^ 
excellent conduct of Major-General Paget, 
who was supported by Lieutenant-General 
Frazer. 

Our center was the^next aim of the French^ 
but they were equally well received as oiil 
our right wing, and as successfully repulsed. 
Discomfited in these several attacks, a third 
charge was made on our left, who were much 
annoyed by the French troops which had ob^ 
tained possession of a village, on the high 
road« Here again the houses became objects 
of dispute; and the British bayonet soon 
made the enemy teap from the windows, or 
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bftthe with their bIo6d the habitations of t\i6 
once peacefiil inhabitants. 

I believe that this gallant dislodgmeni 
of the French was achieved by the 14th 
regiment^ who made such havoc that th^ 
enemy retired in confusion, leaving us to ad- 
Vance, which we did; and occupied ground 
far more forward than that we had possessed 
before the attack. 

As the day closed, our enemies drew off; 
and at about six o'clock in the evening the 
sounds of artillery and the rattling of small 
arms were heard no more. We had silenced 
the French, we had compelled them to retire; 
and departing like the dying martyr even 
amid the flames of our triumph, we prepared^ 
for embarkation. 

Having collected as nfany of our wounded 
as we could discover, and sent them on board; 

* 

ourpicquets resumed their original positions, 
and ev^ty preparation was made for shipping 
the remainder of the army. During the 
whole night of the l6th, this service was per- 
forming; and all, excepting the brigades 
under Generals Hill and , Beresford, were 
safely embarked. On this intiftiation the 
picquets fell back; and before dayJight ori 
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the seventeenth they were launched With their 
hwte comrades in the various transports. 
; The enemy, not imagining that we ^q em* 
ployed ourselves during the night, Jay in prot 
f^und repose; periiaps anticipating our attack 
upon them next mornings or meditating to 
retrieve their late defeat by an a,ssiault on U5, 
backed with new reinforcements. 

General Beresford had occupied the ground 
near St. Lucia; and General Hill kept X^ 
heights in the rear of the citadel; i3|eamy})ile 
the natives fulfilled their promises of exer- 
tions to facilitate our embarkation : and thus 
we quitted Spain with stronger convictions of 
its patriotiian than we were allowed to pre- 
serve when we first entered it at Alcantara. 

In the course of the day and night of 
the 17th, the two brigades pf Beresfprd 
apd HUl were happily afloat, and nothing 
seemed now wanting but the aid of the winds 
to .waft us with our new, though bleeding, 
Vjrreaths, to our native shores, 
. When our enemies perqeived that we had^ 
aqOQiQplish^d our object of embarkation^ a^i 
that nothing remained to dispute their passage; 
t(P Cornnna, they advanced and jpo^sessed 
^eng^selves of high ground near St. Luciat^ 
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in<l at about three o'clock established a bat*^ 
tery . that commanded the harbour. This 
done, they opened a fire on the ships that hiaid 
not yet cleared from within their reach; and 
directing it particularly against a transport, 
whose misfortune it had been to get on the 
rocks not far from the Castle of St. Antonio^ 
they were answered by heavy guns from our 
line of battle ships; but whether with any 
mortal effect I know not. 

Our total loss in this affair cannot at pr^ 
sent be ascertained, as no return could be 
given in of the numbers killed or wounded: 
but I learn that many of our bravest officers 
have fallen; and that several of them are of 
that rank and experience which must double 
our regrets, as we lose what only time' and 
opportunities can replace. However, while 
we fear we hope; for our information i& 
yet very vague on this subject ; each reporter 
only gathering from what he saw in the 
bloody neighbourhood of his own actions^ or 
collected from the confused accounts of iwi- 
sual lool^ers on in the moment of embark* 
ation. 

You, perhaps, may have a more correct 
g€co«mt (though under our circumstances; i% 
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is impossible you should have a perfect one^, 
as General Hope will make every exertion to 
transmit a proper return to England. The 
command devolved on that brave officer the 
iastant Sir John Moore and Sir David Baird 
were hors de combat. 

Considering every thing, our embarkation 
after the battle was very ably conducted; 
and, in addition to the impression we had 
made upon our enemy, we are very much in- 
debted to our friends of the navy for the easi- 
ness of our transition from the land to the sea. 
It was under their guidance we moved ; and 
all was conducted with the utmost eoolness 
and determination. 

The weather, was so adverse that we had 
not time to file off regularly into the different 
transports; hence soikie overflowed, and 
others set sail without a soldier on board; 
but had the elements been in our favour^ we 
$hould have been able, from the orderly dispo- 
sitions of the naval officers, &c.. to have dis- 
persed our harassed multitude? more to their 
own comfort as well as to our own. In the 
midst of our embarkation, while all vt^as going 
otx quietly and with due regularity, the wind 
^priqgiiig suddenly ixp^ filled ns with fears that 
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should we follow our form^ pl<^ we miis6 
leave our covering briga4e3 in extreme peril. 
Accordingly we burriecl .all on . board in thd 
best manner we couI(i. And being on boards 
thank God that all who survive • are once 
more afloat; that the mutilated r^fnains jo£ 
our gallant aroiy are returning to their coun* 
try to receive the rewards and consolations 
due to their bravery and their sufferings ! 

Though the folly of the Spanish juntas ior^ 
volved us in the disasters of the campaign;) 
though the cruellest circumstances forced os 
into a path of retreat manifestly against th0. 
wishes of our comm^nder-in-chief» and repug-^ 
nant to ourselves; yet still the honour of 
England has been preserved^ the lustre of 
her arms are unsullied. 

During our whole march the enemy nevef 
opposed us without leaving us victoriousj^ 
]ln the field we conquered, it was the desola^ 
tion c^ the country that compelled us to 
retreat; possessed of resources neither of 
troops, provisions, nor ammunition, had wf 
remained in* the hecirt of Spaiir, even as vic^ 
tors, we must have peritbed. Therefore; 
having been thus constrained to seek repose 
for our toils in our native land, I i^ope the 



t^Uses of otir hasty rj^trei^ Will be sought 
wherie they %vt $lQn^ to h& fyundi finA nofc be 
laid to thfe account of my want ctf judgaujiifr 
in Dftr latp commartdar^ of any waitt of coiit 
rage in our troops; 

Political jealousies and ill-advised plans, not 
laid in the camps, but devised elsewhere, have 
led our forces northward : when^ after the dis- 
astrous events of the Spanish armies, and 
our own knowledge of the naked state of 
these provinces, we ought rather^ in common 
sense^ to have made a retrograde motion; 
and so re-collected our power in the sister 
kingdom^ When I think on all we have done, 
on all that has been Wrested from us^ not by 
the enemy, but by our friends and allies^ I am 
half maddened. Without a defeat, forced to 
leave Spain ; a victor in arms, and yet a shat^ 
tered army; returning to England with lin*- 
sullied honour, yet with bleeding wounds; 
the circumstance is new to our country: and 
that we should not be followed by the loud 
huzzas of a rescued people is bitterness to us; 
and must be shame to those who have thus 
betrayed their benefactors. 

We are told that Portsmouth is to be our 
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rehde^vous. Should I have an opportunity 
of sending this into Plymouth as ive pass, I 
will dispatch it, to assure you that I live ^^ to 
fight another day." And meanwhile, I bid 
you adieu ! 
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LETTER XXIV. 

■ 

TiymoMih, Jan. 1 8Q9. 
My dear S 
■ Once again we are on English ground! I 
shall not descant on the joy it gave us; for 
unless you had shared our miseries, and ran 
the risk of our perils (not merely from the 
sword, for with that we are ready at any time 
to stand a tilt with our enemies, but from the 
treachery of our friends),' you can form no 
idea of our transport in once more finding 
ourselves amongst our own people, and in 
our^own land. 

As soon as I got on shore I put two letters 
in the post for you; one written at Corunna, 
and the other at sea. The -latter ought to 
have been accompanied by what this con- 
tains; namely, a plan of the late victory at 
Corunna — and so it may justly be called; for 
though Jt was dyed deep in blood, yet froq^ 
thsit depth of wo^ our brave general, even in 
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the grasp of deaths caught up drmoning ho- 
nour by the locks : and we have borne her 
weeping to his native shore, to bear testimo- 
ny to the merits of her preserver, and to con- 
secrate his monument with her immortalizing 
tears. 

My plan of this memorable battle is as 
correct as I could possibly do it from the cir* 
cumstances we were in during the battle ;vbut 
you will £nd it sufficiently accurate to redotf* 
bleyour interest when following the events 
of the action throBg^ the narratives lately 
published in the Gazette. 

Tfaoogh I am laoded at Plymouth, it is not 
to be finally disembarked. . By a mistake our 
division tif transports, got into this harbour; 
but we were under order&for Portsmouth ; and 
since our arrival here we have received a re- 
iteration of them^ and that as soon as the 
wind sets fair, we are to get under weigh, and 
proceed without further delay to the port of 
oar ' first destination* Though this commit-^ 
ting ourselves to the waves again is no very 
pleasant prospect, yet as w^ have been allow* 
^to throw off our Spanish incfMstations here, 
it is a iSlessing so great as to quell all our 
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munnurs; and absorbed in gratitude for pre- 
sent ease^ we will not grumble at having it 
few more disagreeables to endure. 

You can imagine something like the incon- 
veniencies of our voyage, when I tell you 
that on my landing here I had not bad a 
change t)f linen for many days; nay, were I td 
speak all the truth, I believe I should say for 
weeks ! You must have a remembrance of the 
filth of our lodgings along the Spanish roiads : 
think then what must have been .my state so 
accoutred, and couped up in a transport with 
companions equally dirty with mysdf.. Our 
appearance Was- far lAOref Ihely than we de- 
sired ; and when we spraiig on shore, disrob* 
6d ourselves of our fattei!s, and jumped into a 
iVarm batb^ nothing could exceed our joy. 
It seemed to have all the effects of the im* 
mortaiizing St3rx on me; for, as I laved my 
exhausted and wretched limbs in the purify* 
ing stream, I seencied to imbibe fresh life and 
spirits in evety plunge. — Thus deansed from 
all the pollutions of the disgusting part of 
Spain, and covered with British linen, white 
as snow and sweeter than the rose, imagine 
xny delight at finding- myself oiibe moie feel* 
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ingly convinced of my return to cleanlineiss, 
comfort, and to England. 

After enjoying these higlily necessary per-- 
sonal satisfactions^ and a little wholesome 
food into the bargain, news became the next 
object of interest to our minds: -General 
Hope's account of the affair of the 16th was 
eagerly put into our hands, and as eagerly* 
perused. I read it with various emotions. In 
one part I exulted in the dauntless courage 
of our men, in the resistless power of their 
arms: in the next I saw the fall of our be- 
loved commander. 

The tribute which General Hope pays to 
the memory of. his brother hero, is beautiful : 
it is true; and the soldier's heart must, be of 
iron and not of human mould that can read 
it without a tear. * Gallant Moore, low art 
thou laid ! In blood has the rays of thy fame 
been sunk^ but not extinguished; they shoot 
thebrighter from thine ashes, and settle on 
thy grave. Distant from thy native land, like, 
the tomb of Achilles, it will here8^fter;become 
the pilgrimage of heroeis, to stand where thou 
art laid, and with brave regrets, to muse upoiv 
thy valour and thy fate! / 
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The particulars of his death few of us ac- 
curately knew till we fell in with the persons! 
who attended him in his last moments. How 

t 

invincible was his spirit even when death was 
in his heart ! how truly heroic were the short, 
sentences he addressed to the officiers who 
met him as he was borne from the field! 
Every word in his last conference with those 
around him marked the greatness of his mind 
and the virtues of his heart. The patriot, 
the friend, the affectionate sop, glowed in 
every sentence. Tlie yevy spirit of mag* 
nanimity united with the tenderest affections 
beamed forth in this expiring hero with more 
than mortal brilliancy, and seemed to wing 
his SQul to regions where his glories will shine 
for ever without a cloud. 

An arm-chest received the remains of this 
invaluable officer : he was interred in a bas- 
tion on the right of the citadel gate, close to 
General Anstruther, who had been buried 
there but the day before. A foreign sepul- 
chre holds their mortal part: but while the 
memory of man lasts, and the heights of Co- 
runna exist to point where they lie, their mo^ 
nument will be in every honourable breast, 
gind their fame be as immortal as their spirit3> 
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Tht mote I reflet oh the eirents of the last 
fev<r weeks, on what we were, and on w^at we 
are how, the greater is my grief, my n!ortifi# 
pat ion, my resehtmeht.-^r-A fine army de? 
stroyed, our itivaluable officers slain^ th^ 
Cause of Europe lost, and all by insinoeritj^ 
and treason ! The Spaniards ^new our friend*^ 
Shipi they saw our successes, and they ititro- 
duced us into & desert to leave us to perish I 
Even victory, that victory which cost us ou? 
eommanderi white it restored to w QUr rifled 
honour, and gave us the powet: of returning 
hoihe as became free-borp Britons, could not 
re-awaken the dead, could not revive the ex** 
piring soldiers whom Spanish deceit, by ex- 
posing them to want a^nd ui^nentionable 
miseries, had even murdered. 

Herie we hs^v.e landed upwards, of two thou- 
sand iiick. Very few of them are wounded: 
it* Was not the bctttle, but the march which 
reduced them to this condition. None are 
allowed to come on shore but the actually ill; 
I wish our orders were different; for, in the 
cs^se of the wind remaining for any time a^d- 
verse, the haiid of contagion will . supersede 
these commands, and send the men who are 
probably Hvell, full &f infection into the hos? 
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Jrit&ls of ByitadUtb. A f^W clayd'dni shorfi M 
dis^igage lhbihsdv@g froiOa the tioidOnte effecM 
<if tk Spsktiish campaigtai atid to inhalfe ren^W^ 
^d health ih the fresh hreezes of the land, 
Would probably have pfeserred many a brave 
ftian ahVe Who now lies discontented and 
sickening within the pestilential decks of the 
transports. 

Indeed, I feir, go on shore when they will, 
that iiiiless some efficient means are taken to 
prepare their famished stomachs to take in 
Ibod by degrees, the* climax of these poor 
meh's miseriiEfs is not yet completed. Should 
they eat &hd drink as their ejdiausted frames 
will excite them, the most serioiis conse- 
quences tnay be dreaded, and hundreds, if 
not thousands, may fall the victims. 

Probably you will accuse me of gloom; and 
that I have lately le^nt a sad propensity to 
evil anticipations; but consider my situation; 
when I see death on all sides of me, how can 
J help knowing what immediately leads to its 
dismal confines? Since I have been these 
few days in harbour, the numbers we have 

buried are incalculable. Our officers are 

* 

dropping off hourly; and the mixture of joy, 
grief, and pity, shewn by the kind inhabitants 
to the invalids, the dyitig, and those who live 
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to lament their friends, excites our gratitude 
and admiration. They receive^ the sick offi- 
cers into their .houses, entertaining and che* 
risbing them with the hospitality of friends 
and the tenderness of relations. The soldiery 
too, share these kindnesses. Private carriages 
are sent down to the landing places to con- 
vey the invalid men to the hospitals; a^nd, 
when there, a thousand little comforts are 
$ent to them by various good families in the 
town. . , 

You can imagine how glad these wretched 
fellow sufferers must be of being so determi- 
nately ill as to make it necessary to take 
them out of the transports, when I tell you 
that in the vessel which brought me over were 
three hundred sovils, besides thirteen officers. 
We, of the latter unlucky number, wer^^ all 
thrust together into one filthy little cabin, 
with no other beds than those hard ones we 
had long been used to ; namely, the floor, and 
a blanket with which we enveloped our hag- 
gard persons. J know not, now that I have 
again tasted the sweets of cleanliness, how I 
shall be able to endure a second imprison- 
ment in that cell of nastinessj but necessity 
has no law, and as it is our duty to be resign-f 
ed to what is inevitable, you shall hear that J 
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have sufFered'this repetition of purgatory with 
fioldier-like patience. 

While I am yet bird-limed to these vessels^ 
I must not omit acquainting you with a few 
particulars which I learnt while on board, re- 
lative to the affair at Benevente, when Gene- 
ral Le Febre was made prisoner. Several 
dragoons belonging to the diflferent detach- 
ments that fought on that day claim the ho- 
nour of taking this officer. In our transport 
we had some of the third German light dra- 
goons. One of the men, an exceedingly fine 
fellow, told me that he was the fortunate hero. 
His account is, that during the action he saw 
a French officer on full speed crossing the 
plain, as if making towards the river: he in- 
stantly pursued, and gaining upon him. Ge- 
neral Le Febre (for it was he) turned round, 
and laying one of his pistols deliberately on 
his bridle-arm to take the surer aim, he fired. 
But on its not taking effect upon his pursuer^ 
and finding that he should soon be closed 
with, and judging of his adversary by what he 
had seen of his steadiness, he preferred peace 
to a British coup de sabre, and pulling up, sur- 
rendered. As a trophy of his conquest, the 
Isold ier now possesses the embroidered belt 
mid qartouch-box of his prisoner. 
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, General Stewart came up almost at this 
juncture. He received the French comr 
mander from the dragoon^ and paying him 
many deserved encomiums on his gallantry, 
promised that it should not go unrewarded. 
I have no doubt that the English general will 
perform his word, as no feeling can be more 
delightful, to the heart of a brave man, than 
the emotions which accompany the reward* 
jng of brave acts in others. 
-. We few convalescents are overwhelmed 
with questions relative to our sufferings and 
.our lasses. I regret that my answers are even 
more dismal than the expectations of the in- 
terrogators. .The two questions most fre- 
quejDtly asked me are, " how many persons 
we have lost, dead by fatigue and the battle; 
.and hpw many are taken prisoners : and what 
number of horses were destroyed/* To the 
.first. demand I can only make a vague guess; 
but yet, I think it is pretty near the mark, at 
Jeast it is within it, the subject being too full 
of distress to admit exaggeration. Taking in 
the whole of our loss from the time of General 
Mowe's march from Lisbon to our embark- 
atioil at Corunna, I should think we might say 
,that we have been deprived of between 7 and 
8000 men ; as to the number of horses we haw 
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lost^ I cannot pretend to enumerate them. Our 
mules were all destroyed ; and for the drau- 
goon horses, I fear that out of so glorious a 
body, not more than eighty or ninety were 
preserved alive in each regiment. As the 
greater number of these invaluable animak 
were lost by a want of active military expe>- 
rience on our part, I hope that our cavalry 
officers, having received so severe a lesson in 
our late campaign^ will in future guard 
against similar errors. In the field thiey were 
ixU that a toldier could wish ; both officer and 
horse were then in their right element 5 and 
no sight could be grander than our embattled 
isquadrons making the charge with a steadi- 
ness and force that l>bre down all before 
^hem. The French officers riot only acknow* 
' ledged the superiority of oUr cavalny over 
theirs, but declared them to be the finest ia 
th^ world. 

With such troops, and with an infantry 
worthy to support them, had we beeti but 
honestly treated in Spain, what might we not 
have effectedl Having seen the means of 
immortal glory wasted; having beheld streams 
of blood flowing in vain ; enduring the loss of 
all that is dear to a soldier, excepting his ho- 
nour; the reflections which rise to my mind are 
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too poignant to be borne, I cannot beai' to 
think on it. 

. All that I can say under these grievous re- 
membrances, when I hear even now that an- 
other expedition is intended for Spain, is this: 
— that I hope it will be supported with more 
sincerity than we experienced; and that be- 
fore it ventures on those deceptive shores, 
that our leaders at home will not suffer them- 
selves tp be again betrayed by traitors afi'ect* 
ing patriotism, and whose artifices seek to 
serve the enemy by weakening Great Bri^ 
tain. \ 

One of the French officers, our prisoner, 
said to me during our retreat : *^ Your coun-? 
try and your general little know how nearly 
your army was becoming ours by purchase/* 
. I answered, " No Englishman would thus 
sell his honour. " 

" No, your Spanish friends." 

It instantly struck me that Morla, who sold 
his conscience and the capital, and with that 
his country, was to have drawn us also into 
the snare ! How ought we to thank the me- 
mory of our commander that we were not 
thus made a prey ! 

, Adieu ! The moment I land at Portsmotith 
y ou shall see your friend. 
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P. SL I enclose the route of our army duN 
ing this disastrous campaign* 

March of the army under the command d 
Lieutenant-General Sir John Moore . froiji 
Lisbon to Salamanca^ through Portugal;^ 
naming the principal towns they passed 
through. 

Lisbon. 
Santiram. 
Abrantes. 
Castello Branco. 
Guarda. 
Almeida. 
Ciudad Rodriga. 
Salamanca. 

General Hope's division. 
Lisbon^ crossed the Tagus to 

Aldea Golego. 

Estremoz. 

Elvas. 

Badajos. 

Truxillo. 

Guadaloupe. 

Toledo. - - 

Escurial. ^^>"^' 



Alva.— — *SALA)fA^^A* 
The junction being now formed of our c6- 

Toro. 
V$ldaris. 

^^ofga^^'H^re joined/by C^eneiial. Baird'i^ 

force from Corunna. 

Sahagun, Back to . 

Majorga. 

Beneventi. 

Astorga. 

Villa Franca^ 

Lugo. 

Bettanzo8<^ ,, 

Gorunna^ 
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